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THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 


A HANDY TOOL HOUSE. 

At ‘‘odd times’’ we have been working | 
on what will prove tobe a very valu- 
able and much needed shelter for stor- | 
ing away the tools. The house is 22x30) 
feet, and 12 feet high at the eaves. 








The 


roof is very steep, being almost half 
pitch. The floor above is 8 feet from} 
the sills. This gives plenty of room to 
run any tool under, without knocking 
down any portion thereof—even the 
binder reel. 

The cut shows the ground plan of our 
tool house, and its arrangement for 
general use. 

The ground will be level and covered 
with gravel and clay. The whole space 
will be one room, the only obstruction 
being the two center posts, AA, which 
assist in supporting the floor timbers 
above. The dotted cross lines show the 
tool room divided into three parts, but 
they really indicate the-cross timbers 
above which support.the floor. .The tools 
named will “‘¥époso’’ somewhat in the 
order named. _ 

* TOOLS SET UP ONLY WHEN NEEDED. 


Of course, not all the tools will stand 
“set up’? at any time. Our practice is 
to set up those tools that are wanted im- 
mediately or periodically through the 
season. As soon asa tool goes out of 
use for the season it will be ‘‘disman- 
tled’’ and stored away as soon as possible. 

ROLLER DOORS IN FRONT. 


The front of the lower part is covered 
by roller doors which hang and run on 
a steel track. The track extends out 
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PLAN OF HANDY TOOL HOUSE. 
ten feet on the left side. There is about 
ten feet space between each of the posts 
and front corners of the building. This 
gives plenty of room to run any tool in 
or out easily The binder always stands 
on its trucks when not in use in the 
field. 
NO TOOLS LEFT OUT. 

This tool house will be very handy to 
run any tool into at night when return- 
ed from the field. No tools are left out 
when not in use. There will. be plenty 
of room along the walls for storing 
many small tools, including the harrows 
and one-horse cultivators. Plenty of 
hooks will furnish a place for whiffie- 
trees, neckyokes, chains, clevises, forks, 
hoes, rakes, etc. These will be kept in 
their places and thus be easily found 
when wanted. 

Overhead, attached to the floor string- 
ers, will be pulleys and ropes arranged 
to elevate and suspend the wagon box 
and hay rack. Thus one man can 
‘deck out’’ a wagon or truck as circum- 
stances require. 

TWO STORIES BETTER THAN ONE. 


We first intended making this build- 
ing one story high—eight feet—but soon 
decided that it would pay to make the 
same roof cover two tool sheds. This 





we have done. The floor above is 22x30 





feet, and 4} feet high at. 


+1 
and about 16 feet high U of — ridge 


This gives us a generous amount of 
room for, general storage purposes. 
Wheat or any other grain may be stored 
on this floor, and taken up by the eleva- 
tor. At one side will be a work bench, 
with tools for all sorts of ‘‘tinkering”’ 
that is almost daily needed on the aver- 
age farm. 
UTILIZING ALL THE SPACE UNDER THE 
Roor. 

About seven feet above this floor will 
be a set of stringers connecting and 
bracing each pair of rafters. This will 
truss up the roof in good shape. These 
stringers will be covered, thus making 
another floor for storing manv light arti- 





CROSS-SECTION OF STONE WALL,—WITH 
SILL MADE OF 2X8 TIMBER. 


cles, scraps of lumber, etc. Thus the 
whole space under the roof will be util- 
ized. 

As the cut shows, a trap door is _pro- 
vided in the floor near the front of the 
center section. This is of generous pro- 
portions and will admit almost anything 
we wish to hoist above for storing 
away. 

A HANDY HOIST. 

When the hoist 1s completed one man 
can raise 1,000 pounds with ease. The 
trap door will be kept shut down when 
not in use. It will be provided with a 
rope, pulley and weight for easy and 
quick handling. In order to economize 
room we made an outside elevated plat- 
form, C, and D, stairs,leading to the sec- 
ond floor. A.sash door from this platform 
opens into the room. We already ap- 
— this tool house, for it was great- 
y needed. It will hold a large amount 
of ‘“‘stuff,’’ and the contents can be eas- 
ily and quickly handled at any time. 

FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 

The foundation is of stone. The 
frame is of ‘‘balloon’’ pattern, and no 
sills were used. The sill is made of a 
pieceof 2x8, A,lying flat on the wall, with 
another 2x8, B, standing vertically on 
the outer edge and spiked to it. C indi- 
cates the manner of setting up the stud- 


ding which are toe-nailed to A,and spiked 


through to B. This is cheaper, and 
makes just as strong a frame as to use a 
6x8 or an 8x8 sill on the wall. The posts 
A and Brest on large stone firmly bedded 
inthe ground. By using the two center 
posts, as shown, nota stick of timber, 
2x8, for a floor stringer, need have over 
10 feet suspension. This makes the up- 
per floor very solid. 


THE USE OF SLINGS AND HORSE 
FORKS. — 











I was much interested in reading Mr. 
Jamison’s article on the use of hay 
slings, for Ihave been through about 
the same experience that he has. My 
earliest memories of hay-making include 
many mind pictures of mowing away 
hay in close, hot mows, the hay pitched 
up by hand from the wagon, taking 
an interminable time to get_ it up; and 
two or three men and boys in the mow 
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We ing it back and tramping it in 
place. 

Haying in those days was not a work 
that could be finished up in a hurry. 
The haying season lasted from the mid- 
die of June until August and the last 
hay was about entirely cured on the 
stalks before it was mowed down. It 
is unnecessary to say that this over- ripe 
hay, composed principally of timothy, 
was comparatively worthless, the feed- 
ing value was about that of oat straw, 
but the old-fashioned farmer liked it 
because it ‘* lasted well.’’ Animals did 
not eat too much of it. 

My father long ago advocated the cut- 
ting of hay in a comparatively green 
condition,and put his theories into prac- 
tice. For years his mowing machine 
would be running before anyone else’s, 
and experience abundantly proved to 
him that early-cut hay was of far great- 
er value for feeding animals than that 
which became riper. 

But hay-making is a slow process, 
when one does it mostly by hand labor, 
and however good one’s intentions may 
be, he will not be apt to secure a great 
portion of his meadow in the right con 
dition without the use of the best ma 
chinery. For several years we used the 
horse forks and they worked well .ex- 


cepting that we had the same experience | 


that Mr. Jamison relates; for if the clov- 


er became dry and brittle, the fork was 


of little force and the bottom of the load 
had always to be pitched by hand. 
Five years ago we bought our outfit of 
slings and we have used them continual- 
ly since. Now we would no more think 
of discarding the slings, than we would 
of discarding the horse mower. We 
would not feel that we could successful- 
ly make hay without the slings. 

Our experience was like Mr. Jamison’s 
at first. Our barns were too small, 
the barn doors too small and 
the cross beams too low to admit of the 
proper use of the slings, but what use 
we did give them in the old barns made 
us so enthusiastic about the possibilities 
of slings that we proceeded to build a 
barn in which we could use them to ad- 
vantage and that is the main barn on 
Woodland farm at this time. 

To use slings tothe best advantage, the 
mow should have great depth. From 
the top to the floor of our barn is 35 feet. 
This is not so high as we wish it was. 
Another 5 or 10 feet would please us 
very well. There are no cross beams in 
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the barn above the mow floor so that the 
slings do not need to be drawn up to 
the track in order to pass in, but swing 
in whenever they are high enough to 
clear the mow floor or the level of the 
hay in the mow. 

While Mr. Jamison’s plan of dividing 
the rack so as to use smaller slings is in- 
genious, I prefer not to have to 
do this. And where one can have 
abarn built as it should be built, it 
is unnecessary to use slings shorter than 
the length of the wagon. We use three 
slings to each load and have no difficul- 
ty, with a good strong team, in lifting 
in a load in three hitches. The rapidity 





with which hay may be taken off by the 
use of slings is remarkable. One after 
noon recently we put in 18 large loads 
and might have put in many more had 
the hay come to the barn. Nor is 
it particularly hard for the men in the 
mow to care for the hay brought to them 
by the sling. My men, in fact, prefer 
the sling-loads to the fork-loads,as when 
the slings -is tripped the hay is unrolled 
and dropped just as it would be on the 
load. 

However, this year we have adopted 
a new plan that we think is perfection 
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It is the use of two double-harpoon 
forks instead of slings. Inserting one 
fork in each end of the load this will 
lift the entire top of the load, taking in 
fully as much as would the sling. And 
for the bottom of the load we have the 
sling laid on the floor of the rack so that 
when it is drawn up there is not any hay 
left on the wagon. We could not do 
this were we to use the harpoons for 
the bottom of the load. And were we 
to be compelled to use either slings alone 
or forks ene. we would use the slings, 
but the two work together admirably. 
It is alittle more convenient for the 
men in the field not to have to think 
about placing the slings in the load and 
one sling in the bottom gives them no 
concern and it takes very little more 
time at the barn to insert the forks 
than it wouldto hook the pulleys in 
the slings. 

Mr. Jamison states that the slings are 
| little sold in his county. The same re- 
| markable fact is true of our own county. 
For instance, of half a dozen new barns 
built near me this season, but one is fit- 
ted to use slings, and in this one unfor- 
tunately there are cross ties that will 
greatly hinder their most effective use. 
I do not think the farmers are so much 
to blame as the carpenters and builders. 
These are most conservative men, and 
it is their delight to follow the tradi- 
tions of their fathers, so that the farm- 
er, feeling himself to be a little at sea 
in the mechanical affairs, is easily infiu- 
enced and led to adopt their suggestions. 
New York has a law regulating the em- 
ployment of the shoers of horses and I 
would be delighted to see a law in Ohio 
requiring carpenters to take a course in 
practical building and receive certifi- 
cates that they had mastered the essen- 
tials of modern barn construction. 

These essentials I would say are three; 
first, that the barns. have surtficient 
hight; second, that they have no cross- 
ties between the mow floor and the 
peak of roof; and, third, that the base- 
ment be well lighted, well ventilated 
and provided with sufficient doors sc 
that it may be driven into at any point 
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There are a dozen ways of accomplish- 
ing the abolition of cross ties. Mr. 
Shaver’s frame is admirable and there 
are many hundreds of these barns in 
use so that it is in no sense an experi- 
ment. 

I some time ago illustrated in The 
Farmer a barn to be built of solid tim- 
ber, in which the cross ties are absent, 
andthe illustration with this article 
will show the type of frame I designed to 
be built of joists, using 2x8, and quite a 
number of frames of this character are 
now building and their owners express 

reat satisfaction with them. The joist 

rame costs only about 60 percent as 
much for material and about 40 percent 
as much for labor as the old-fashioned 
solid frame. It is stronger too, and 
strength is one of the desirable things 
when one uses slings. 

In estimating the saving of time by 
the use of slings, one should take into 
account that he can produce so much 
finer a quality of hay and save so many 
loads from getting wet as well, by be- 
ing able to rush it into the barn as soon 
as it is fit. Below is found a full de- 
scription. 

Explanation of cuts.--Fig. 4 shows 
one of the inner bents. The entire con- 
struction is of stuff two inches thick, 
varying in width from 8 inches for the 
main part of frame to 12 inches for the 
jvist-bearers. The long brace Bis 
double, the lower ends slip between the 
joist-bearers which are spaced 2 inches 
apart. The brace C is one piece of 2x8 
and the ends fit in between the posts 
separated 2 inches. All parts are bolted 
together with half-inch carriage bolts 
and also spiked with 40-penny spikes. 

The roof is shown one-half pitch, 
which gives room for the carrier to 
work and for a sling-load of hay to 
travel back when the hay is well above 
the level of the eaves. 

The design is for a barn 40 feet wide, 
the central opening is 16 feet. The 
posts-are 30 feet. All posts are of one 

iece of 2x8 the entire length. These long 
oists may be purchased in hemlock or 

ard pine if not readily procurable at 
local mills. 

Fig. 5 is of the outer post showing how 
the joist-bearers are put in and support- 
ed by filling in the lower part of post 
with short 2x8 stuff, forming a built-up 
basement post 8x1 inches. The tie is 
shown with the outer piece removed, to 
show the ends of the joist-bearers. 

At the plate the method of splicing is 
shown. A piece of 2x8 3 feet long is 

laced on the top of the two pieces form- 
ing the post; on this the plate splices.— 
Jos. E. Wing, Champaign Co., O. 








OUTTING AND SHOCKING GRAIN. 


Grain is oftener allowed to become 
overripe than cut too green. There is a 
golden mean that should be aimed for, 


though opinion differ slightly as 
to just when the proper stage is 
reached. I have given the mat- 


ter somewhat careful attention, both in 
Ohio and Kansas, and to secure plump, 


heavy wheat of good milling quality, 
prefer to cut just as the grain is passing 
out of the dough stage. Oats should be 
cut at about the same stage to secure 
maximum weight of grain—a little ear- 
lier if the straw is needed for feed. I 
have cut much for neighbors, also help- 
ed them thresh, and found at threshing 
time those who cut rather early are bet- 
ter satisfied with the outcome than those 
who allow the grain to stand till fully 


ripe. 

By cutting oats early and tying in 
small bundles that will dry out quickly, 
the straw will be bright, green, worth 
many times more for feed than dead 
ripe straw. In handling dead-ripe grain 
there is always considerable loss by shat- 
tering, while with early cut grain there 
is practically none. Then when grain 
is ready, it doesn’t pay to take the risk 
of a storm putting it down or hail 
knocking it off. I recall several in- 
stances where if the machine had been 
started a day sooner it would have saved 
grain and hard work. The only ar- 
gument I can think of in favor of late 
cutting is that the fields furnish more 
oat pasture after harvest than early cut 
ones! 

The best self-binders are grain savers 
when properly handled, as the grain 
does not fall to the ground until tied in 
sheaves, and then in bunches of 3 or 4. 
I wrote ‘‘best’’ binders. By this I mean 
the up-to-date, standard machines of 
today, irrespective of make. Differences 
in utility and durability so apparent a 
few years ago have grown less from year 
to year till practically gone. 

Considerable fault was found here last 

ear with the very light, low binders 
fovies low drive wheel, as they could 
not follow the standards through wet 
ground where grain was heavy. I no- 
tice a leading manufacturer who has 
pushed a little machine for 2 or 3 sea- 
sons does not even list it in the catalogs 
which I have seen this year, but has 


brought out a new machine on older 
lines. Some years ago a few 5-foot bind- 
ers were sold here, some thinking they 
would be the thing for their own use, 
but they have not been very satisfac- 
tory, as harvest time is precious and 6 or 
64-foot cut is none too wide. 

A certain binder much used here re- 


a full swath and some overcome this 
difficulty by changing the tongue braces, 
carrying end of tongue several inches 
farther away from the grain. This 1 
consider a doubtful expedient, as it 
must cause side draft. 

But while machines are so nearly 
alike, there is a vast difference in opera- 
tors. One of the most common mis- 
takes with those who ‘‘cut around” is 
the anxiety to get over more acres than 
anybody else for the little money and 
glory (?) there is in it, doing slovenly 
work and injuring both team and ma- 
chine. The profits from this kind of 
work are not sufficient to enable one to 
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lose a horse occasionally and knock a 
machine out in three or four years as 
some do. Better carry three bundles 
and dump in straight rows than five and 
scatter them. 

In ‘“‘cutting the tield loose’? some run 
so far from the fence that in cutting 
back-swath the bar will not reach and 
we have an ornamental (?)fringe about 
the field. Some farmers who are very 
particular to have grain drilled perfect- 
ly even, without skips, will permit bind- 
er to miss strips, which is quite as_ bad. 
Often we see strips of thin, nodding 
grain from each corner to center, caus: 
ed by careless turning. 

The swath should be cut straight out 
at corner, stop quickly and swing 
square ‘round, main wheel moving for- 
ward in short curve, grain wheel back. 
Start in with full swath and carry it 
straight through. If third horse’s stay 
chain is made rather short, he can help 
much in turning and thus save the 
other horses’ necks. 

In long or medium standing grain I 
aim torun the machine nearly level 
and try to keep itso in going up and 
down grades by using tilting lever. My 
machine is also fitted with sliding seat 
so I can quickly throw my weight to 
balance. In tilting forward to get short 
or down grain I always shift the seat 
back. It pays to watch these little 
things, as they enable one to do_ better 
work with less labor for team. 

Theoretically the stand should be even 
over the entire field. Certainly every 
farmer should try to have it so, then 
but little manipulation of levers will be 
necessary. But I have found the more 
or less uneven stands in the majority 
and it is these, where conditions con- 
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In short grain the reel should be set low 
and well back; in grain leaning from 
machine, well forward, etc. Conditions 
vary so much that the only way is to 
try different positions and note quality 
of work. Remember the reel cannot 
be adjusted ‘‘once for all.” Ifthe or- 
dinary adjustments of machine are not 
changed in uneven grain, the short bun- 
dies will be ‘‘choked,”’ as in Fig. 
while the very long will be ‘‘tied by the 
feet,” as in Fig. 3. Too many look upon 
these monstrosities as necessary evils, 
when by strict attention to business 
stantly vary, that try the skill of the op- 
erator. In short straw draw the ‘‘butter’’ 
back or shift the binder forward so as to 
bind always near the center of bundle. 
In long grain, reverse This is seldom 
done, but is the only right way and it 
pays to do a thing right. 








Skillful reeling is necessary to save 


quires very close driving in order to cut | 


| grain and make square, well formed 
bundles. In standing grain I set outer 
end of reel a few inches farther for- 
ward than inner end, in order to lay 
grain on platform with heads slightly 
toward outside divider. Butts are al- 
ways retarded on platform and _ straw 
| should enter elevator parallel with slats; 
lif it goes up endwise it will string out 
on deck and make bundles like Fig. 1. 
they might all be belted around the 
waist. 

I have found the best heavy machine 
oil best for binders; light oil wears out 
too soon in hot weather. It should -be 
applied often, particlarly to bearings in 
main frame, and little at a time; sur- 
plus only hinders by collecting dust. 
The ‘‘best’’ binder is nicely balanced, yet 
there is weight high up where the swing 
is considerable and with the writer it 
has become habitual and perfectly nat- 
ural upon leaving: the seat, to tilt ma- 
chine back as far as possible to maintain 
the balance and relieve horses’ necks. 
It should be a_ pleasure to favor our 
faithful horses all we can. 

While riding the spring seat and en- 
joying frequent draughts of cool water 
out of a jug wrapped in wet carpet or 
gunny sacks, don’t forget the noble fel- 
lows toiling on through heat and dust— 
water them as often as practicable. We 
cannot prevent a machine from becom- 
ing old, but can from becoming a 
“rattle-trap,’’ no matter how old. 
The writer used one machine ten years 
and it cut and bound the last acre bet- 
ter and easier than the first. Yearly 
acreage was from 160 down. Most ma- 
chinery ought: to be better supplied with 
facilities for taking up wear; bearings 
should run free, without clatter, nuts 
and rivets should be kept tight. A few 
pieces of leather or brass and a little 
ingenuity often come handy. In addi- 
tion to the usual outfit of wrenches, 
chisel, punch, etc., I always carry quite 
an assortment of bolts, rivets, cutters, 
washers, a bit of wire, hammer and 
pincers in a tool box made and provided 
for the purpose. 

As to shocking, much grain is simply 
piled. I have seen grain literally thrown 
into shock; of course it went down and 
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Such men could not run fast enough to 
shock for me. First four sheaves in the 
center of shock should be set in the form 
of a square and nearly perpendicular; 
outer ones will naturally lean enough 
to brace shock. Sheaves should be 
firmly settled into place and shock well 
balanced by making center of square 
formed by first four sheaves come in 
exact center of shock when completed. 
Set up ten sheaves and press heads well 
together. This is often omitted, but is 
important; here at the West many even 
omit to use hudders at all, though hud- 
dering is becoming more common. We 
use two hudders well broken to ride, in 
ordinary grain crossing them, in very 
short grain lapping the tops. We aim 
to keep the shocking well up with the 
machine, for grain caught down in a 
rain is very liable to mold.—Geo. 
Pettit, Nemaha, Kas. 








SOME THOUGHTS ON THE VALUE 
OF RAINFALL. 


The Blessed Rain.—For 33 days end- 
ing June 25th we had only 1.43 inch of 
rainfall and a considerable part of that 
came in such very light showers as to 
do little more good than heavy dews. 
For example: .09, .02, .12, .08, .05 of an 
inch. And sothe ground was pretty 
dry. But on June 22 the barometer be- 
gan to go down, slowly, at first each 
day, and then more rapidly, as follows 
(local readings) : 22nd, 29.05; 23d, 29.00; 
24th, 28.70; 25th, 28.51; 26th, 28.85. On 
the 25th, the day of the lowest barom- 
eter recorded for a full year, a sudden 
shower, with scarcely ten minutes warn- 
ing of gathering clouds and distant thun- 
der, swept down upon us from the north 
against a stiff south-southwest wind, 
changing suddenly to due north, and 
gave us 0.23 of an inch of rainfall. We 
had been hauling cocked hay all the 
morning with two teams and two wag- 
ons, expecting rain by noon. An hour 











and a half more would have seen it all 
in the barn. As it was, about three 
loads were left in the cock. 

After dinner one team with a two-horse 
cultivator and three single horses with 
one-horse cultivators cultivated all the 
potatoes, in order to mix the light rain- 
fall and prevent undue waste by evapo- 
ration in case we should have no more 
rain soon. At 8p. m., the barometer 
having sunk steadily all day long, there 
camea fine shower, with little wind, 
which gave us 0.79 inch of water in 
about an hour's time, coming so that. it 
all soaked in except on sloping corn or 
potato land where the rain ran down the 
cultivator marks a little. On dry mead- 
ow land, pastures and wheat ground it 
soaked down six inches or more, the 
big cracks receiving and diffusing any 
surplus that could not soak in where it 
fell. It wasa blessed rain, and one of 
the most timely and helpful I can _ re- 
member. Of course it lodged the heavy 
wheat still more, but even that I think 
is all filling well,as it does not lie flat on 
the ground. Also about 4 o’clock a. m. 
of Monday we had 0.23 inch of rain ina 
gentle shower lasting about an hour. 

Nature’s Big Sprinkling Wagon.—On 
Sunday after church I got to think- 
ing about how much we _ mor- 
tals owe—in the way of gratitude 
at least—to Providence. How long 
would it take me with a 10-barrel 
sprinkling wagon to water my little 
farm as well as the Lord did by this two- 
hours’ rain. Ihad promised my wife 
on Thursday that if it did not rain be- 
fore Monday I would have water drawn 
40 rods from our big artificial pond, with 
slap-sled and 4-barrel gathering tank, to 
water her wilting newly-set flowers and 
shrubs on the lawn. Well, after the 
Saturday rains came I dida little Sun- 
day figuring on the question of the de- 
gree or amount of gratitude due for that 
one day’s showers—assuming that grati- 
tude is something real, something more 
than that cynical definition would make 
it—‘‘a lively sense of benefits to come!’’ 

The total rain that fell in the two show- 
ers of about two hours all told was 1.02 
inch (an inch an two-hundredths). In 
a few moments the pencil, with a head 
and hand to push it, had shown that 
this would be a trifle over 54 barrels on 
each square rod; 880 barrels .per acre; 
10,208 barrels on my little farm of 116 
acres; 14,080,000 barrels on a township 
of five miles square. My little 4-barrel 
tank full would water less than 4of a 
square rod of lawn as wellas this double 
shower watered the whole township and 
many, many other townships. All the 
water in my large artificial pond, about 
100 square rods averaging 4 feet deep, 
would water less than 30 acres as _ well 
as this double shower watered millions 
of acres. All the water in beautiful Sil- 
ver lake in this county, Summit, cover- 
ing about } of a square mile and perhaps 
10 feet deep on the average, would wat- 
er only one township and a fifth of an- 
other as ‘thoroughly as this two-fold 
shower watered many townships. 

Further,I asked myself, how many men 
with teams and sprinkling wagons 
would it take to do the work, each tank 
holding 10 barrels and each team trav- 
eling the average distance neccessary 
to water 30 square miles from a_ central 
water supply. Each team and man 
could perhaps make 10 trips per day of 
19 hours, distributing 100 barrels of wat- 
er; as it would require 16,896,000 barrels 
of water to do the work it would take 
168,960 men with teams, or two-thirds 
of the able-bodied farmers in Ohio to 
water a township and one fifth Doyou 
say these are idle figures? Ithink not, 
if they help to impress us with man’s 
physical weakness compared with the 
mighty physical forces of nature, and of 
his intellectual and moral dependence 
upon the ‘‘Power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness.’’—W. IJ. C. 











The Steel Tank on the Farm. 

















This is the age of steel. The wooden age has 
gone with our immense forests, never to return. 
Th» Kelly Foundry and Machine Co. of Goshen, 
Ind., is manufacturing and selling a steel tank 
that is guaranteed as practically accident proof 
and wear proof. It is galvanized and does not 
rust easily, and can be ordered of almostany size 
that is needed. They are lighter than wood and 
more economical of space. The Kelly tank is sold 
under the name of the ‘“‘Goshen”’ and is certainly 
a first-class investment for a farmer needing any- 
thing of the kind. 








INDER TWINE $0'2u2 "Fin 
TO THE FARMER. 
I CAN SAVE YOU MONEY on your binder twine, be- 
cause I am satisfied with Small Profits and Quick 
Sales. AH kinds ahd qualities of twine. Get my sam- 
ples and prices before you buy. 


LOUIS LOSSE, 83 Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Che Dairy. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Creamery in 
constant operation on the Experiment Farm at 
Climax, Mich. This is personally conducted by J. 
H. Brown. All dairy correspondence should be sent 
to Climax, Mich. 


A HOLE IN WHOSE POCKET? 











In the pocket of the dairyman who 
persists in allowing the micro-organisms 
(‘‘germs”’ bacteria) in cow’s milk, to de- 
vour the albuminoids, lacto-peptine and 
milk sugar ‘“‘which are the properties of 
the syrup”’ that holds milk in proper so- 

lution. These properties tone the most 
delicate organs of digestion and the 
sympathetic nervous system, and supply 
the best flavor and the only natural 
aroma of the milk or its products. 
Hence if these properties are preserved 
they add to the commercial value of a 
quart of milk, cream, ice cream, whip- 
ped cream or charlotte russe, as well as 
a pound of butter or cheese. You, Mr. 
Dairyman, are doing all your fine breed- 
ing and careful feeding with the object- 
ive point in view of pleasing the human 
stomach, and if you will read United 
States bulletin No. 63 and Von Freu- 
deurich’s ‘‘Short Manual’’ you will real- 
ize that microbes get the first and best 
results of your efforts and expenditures. 
So avoid this. Buy a milk aerator and 
expel all foul odors and injurious bac- 
teria from your milk. Your consumers 
will appreciate the improvement, no 
matter how little they kick now. It is 
better for you to make the improvement 
than for a competitor todo it and get 
your trade away from you. 








THE BEARDEN PROCESS. 


“Will you please explain what the 
Bearden patent process for making but- 
ter is? Iam told that it is a valuable 
discovery, as it converts all the milk in- 
to butter or a substance resembling 
butter.”,-—C. E E,. Delaware Co., O. 

We had filed away, for future use, a 
report made by the chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry on this very process, 
and we can thus give the facts in regard 
to it. The object of this invention, as 
stated in the patent, is to combine with 
the oleaginous portion of cream “‘all of 
those elements heretofore discarded, in 
such proportions that the resultant 
thereof will be a compound that has all 
the useful characteristics of butter, 
and at the same time be a food that will 
sustain life.”’ 

A certain amount of butter and an 
equal amount of cream are put into an 
open vessel, as a churn with lid off, and 
the contents are churned until thorough- 
ly commingled, when it will be found 
that the entire contents have become a 
solid mass, which is removed from the 
vessel and worked the usual way. The 
cream or butter should be at a tempera- 
ture of 70 degs. when placed in the ves- 
sel or churn. 

The dairy division of the Bureau made 
three tests of this process, requiring from 
15 to 45 minutes each time. The prod- 
uct was sent to New York tobe exam- 
ined by the butter expert of the dairy 
division. He reported that it was 
known on the market as “‘process but- 
ter,’ and had no grade or score or stand- 
ing. It could not be classified as butter, 
or imitation butter, was poor in flav- 
or, very salvy, and unfit for table use. 
The only use that could be made of it 
would be to a cheap class of bakers’ 
trade. The report sontinues as follows: 

“By oe the directions given in 
the patent and using the quality of 
cream which one would naturally take 
for this purpose, a product will be ob- 
tained which resembles butter in some 
respects. It does contain, as claimed, a 
little more of the ‘‘phosphatic arid other 
elements that supply the tissue wants of 
the human body”’ than is found in good 
butter, but dairymen endeavor to wash 
and work these elements out of their 
butter because they furnish food for 
bacteria, which cause the butter to spoil. 
As a human food the product cannot be 
said to be better than butter for the 
reason that it contains less fat and more 
water. The slight increase in nitrogen- 
ous constituents amounts to little from 
this standpoint, as the same can be ob- 
tained in much cheaper and better form 
in milk. 

_It may be stated that butter is suppos- 
ed to contain from 80 to 85 percent of 
pure butter fat, and only 15 to 8 percent 
of water. By the present improved 
process of making butter practically all 
the fat of the milk is used, the by-prod- 
ucts, skim-milk and buttermilk, fre- 
quently containing only the smallest 
trace of fat; therefore any increase in 
amount of product from a given amount 
of milk must contain a smaller propor- 
tion of fat than butter contains. A large 
increase can be made only by the incor- 
poration of a large amount of water, 
for the solids-not-fat are not sufficient 
nor can they all be secured by the Bear- 





| den process for this purpose. Consider- 
ling the large proportion of water 
| which the product manufactured by 
| this new process contains, it does not 
| seem proper to call it butter, and it is a 
| question whether it would be allowed to 
|be sold as butter, in the states where 
pure-food laws are in force. Attempts 
have frequently been made to sell so- 
called butter of practically the same 
composition as this, and they have met 
with failure. The fact that more or less 
milk can be incorporated in butter, 
without the addition of any compound, 
has been known for several years, and 
was stated in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 12, 
‘‘Nostrums for increasing the yield of 
butter,’’ which was issued from this 
department in 1893.” 


SOMs THINGS ABOUT COWS. 


During that part of the season when 
cows are allowed to run to pasture, they 
will occasionally come in at milking 
time dripping with rain. Unless some- 
thing is done to prevent it, the dirty 
water from their sides will drop into the 
milk pail. Iam surprised at the num- 
ber of persons who seem to consider this 
an evil for which there is no remedy. It 
may be, however, that they don’t consider 
the matter at all but just go on milking 
the dripping cow because—well, because 
they ‘‘always did do it that way and 
pap did afore ’em.”’ 

Do brush the water off! A large 
coarse cloth should be kept at the milk- 
ing place for this purpose. A wisp of 
straw or a handful of weeds is far bet- 
ter than nothing. There will be enough 
impurities get into the milk even when 
the best of care is exercised. 

Most men in this community drive 
their cows home in the evening, milk 
them, and then allow them free range of 
the pasture until morning. Then, be- 
fore sunrise, whiie it is nice and cool 
and the grass and weeds are heavily 
laden with dew, the hired man is given 
a breakfast relish anda bath. It isn’ta 
Turkish bath, neither is it exactly a 
vapor bath. They call it ‘Drivin’ up 
the cows.” 

Their defense of this practice is that 
they get more milk than when the 
cows are shut in over night. They may 
be right but I don’t believe they are. 
The cow can get all she needs to eat dur- 
ing the day. Iam convinced of this be- 
cause my cows show no disposition to 
rush out to pasture after having been 
kept in the lot over night. Neither do 
they put in the entire day grazing. If 
a cow is well fed twice per day she will 
do as well as if allowed to feed at all 
times. Besides, it takes time to hunt 
them up, andI for one, do not enjoy 
wading through wet grass. It pays to 
“lot” them over night. 

There is another way of getting dirty 
water into the milk. I mean at the 
spring or pond. This is often overlooked. 
Some men think a spring is a_ spring, 
and affords the purest possible water. 
It does furnish comparatively pure wa- 
ter provided it is always flush and run- 
ning over, but many of them cease to 
flow when summer sets in, yet they fur- 
nish abundance of water. As soon as 
the spring ceases to flow out it is next 
to impossible to prevent the voidings 
frém draining in and polluting it. 
Some springs may be so situated that 
this can be prevented but the majority 
are not. So it happens that some _pas- 
tures, though furnished with springs, 
have impure water. This is sure to 
spoil the milk and butter. It can be 
tasted as readily as ragweed or onion. 

Unless one has running water, a 
trough should be used. If a wind pow- 
er or cistern pump at the barn is not 
practicable, fence the spring off and dip 
the water intoa trough. This will be 
less trouble and expense than sickness, 
doctor bills, and loss of customers. Be- 
sides we have the satisfaction of feeling 
that we are trying to be cleanly and are 
doing the humane thing for the cattle. 
I write from experience, my spring be- 
ing one that does not flow at all times. 

Cows should have a bathroom in win- 
ter—that is, a sun bath. Provide an out- 
door lot adjoining the stable, if possible, 
for convenience. Have it thoroughly 
protected from north an west winds. 
The south side of the barn or long straw 
rick is a good place forit. Make a 
straw windbreak on the west, and it is 
done. Turn your cattle into it on bright 
days and see how they enjoy it. One 
of my neighbors has sucha lot and while 
my cows are shivering in a cold, dark 
stable his are comfortably lying on a 
warm bed of straw near the stack, en- 
joying themselves. Besides the comfort 
afforded the cattle, the bath will pay 
their owner in dollars and cents. —Coun- 
try Farmer, Clermont Co., O. 

















Cuanee Location.—The Empire Mfg. Co., who 
were formerly located in Rock Falls, Ill., have 
moved across the river and are now established in 
their new factory in Sterling, Ill., and will soon 
be better prepared to take care of their business, 
which. we understand, has been steadily increas- 
ing for the last three years. Their _postoffice 
address in the future will be Sterling. Illinois. 





Che Poultry Dard. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 


OVERFEEDING FOWLS. 








Aside from the lice pest there is no 
greater hindrance to poultry raising 
than overfeeding adult fowls. My friend 
who raises Leghorns may take excep- 
tions to this and Iam willing to grant 
them, for there is but little danger with 
that variety. They eat, like wild birds, 
a few kernels and then take plenty of 
exercise. There is about as much dan- 
ger of overfeeding a robin as the wily, 
active Leghorns. The big phlegmatic 
Cochin, the Brahma and the Plymouth 


effort, settle back like fat aldermen and 
decline to make any effort to catch 
worms or bugs, but grow fat inside and 
tumble off the perch with apoplexy, 
which the poultry keeper calls cholera. 
Perhaps the corn-crib door is left open 
and they have a chance to gorge them- 
selves anda packed crop follows, or there 
may not be a sharpl gravel stone on the 
place, if the poultry run has been picked 
over by preceding generations of fowls, 
and they cannot digest their food, and 
}a vile-smelling bowel disease follows. 
| This is sure to be called cholera unless 
|long experience has made the . 
|'man wise, or he is observing by nature. 
| Plenty of sharp grit, plenty of clean, 








cold water, green food and animal food | 
/in the form of bugs and worms, but not | 


|a kernel of grain will be the bill of fare 


| for the Rocks not sitting or confined un- | 
| til August 15th, when a little extra at- | 


|tention will enable them to pass the 
'moulting period safely and be ready for 
business when eggs are high. Once a 
month is none too often to apply insect 
| powder to adult fowls in the summer 
;and the egg supply will be increased 
|thereby. Kerosene on the perches twice 
|a week well poured into every crack and 
| crevice will help to banish mites; the 
'entire lower portion of the fowl’s body 
should be well rubbed with powder,as the 
lower side sometimes furnishes harbor 
for enormous nests of lice while the up- 
per portion is comparatively free. An 
examination is troublesome but it is the 
only effective way to get rid of the 
pests. In what condition are the bod- 
ies of your hens? Take a good look be- 
fore you sleep and you may know, if 
they are rolling in fat or covered with 
lice,if they have yellow combs instead of 
red and are not lousy, that enlarged 
liver may be present resulting from 
heavy feeding or lack of grit and exer- 
cise. It isa good time to look the flock 
over before the cry of cholera comes, as 
July often brings an epidemic of that 
disease.—E. M. Kies, Hillsdale OCo., 
Mich. 








For The Michigan Farmer. 


KILLING LIOE on GROWING OHICKS. 





thing that causes more trouble among 
the growing broods than lice. Asarule 
they are the beginning and the end of 
about nine-tenths of all ailments of the 
growing chick. It is often wrongly sup- 
posed that as soon as a chicken is feath- 
ered out all danger from lice isat an end. 
This may be very true so far as life and 
death are concerned, but it is not when 
it comes to vigorous health and lusty 
growth. The better the chance the fowl 
has during the period of growth, the bet- 
ter fowl it will make. A chicken can- 
not have the best of chances if it is con- 
tinually tormented by these parasites. 

I have been using a very simple com- 
bination this season, for the first time, 
that is proving quite satisfactory. It is 
a well-known fact that lard is a very 
good preventive for lice, and also that 
insect powder serves an excellent pur- 
pose; but there is one serious difficult 
in using the latter, and that is to get it 
into the plumage in such a manner that 
it will remain there and do the desired 
work. [found that I got very good 
results by uniting the lard and the in- 
sect powder, putting it in such a pasty 
form that it could be applied easily, 
quickly and thoroughly. 

It is a little difficult to give any fixed 
rule to govern the mixing,owing to the 


Rock which find plenty to eat without | 


poultry- | 


It is very doubtful if there is any one | 


the results will vary. This will not be 
found of serious consequence unless the 
‘ompound is made tco strong, so as to 
blister the tender flesh of the younger. 
chicks. This, of course, must be avoid- 


| ed, otherwise the results will be quite as 


bad as the lice would have been. But 
as a general rule, I think that it would 
be perfectly safe to recommend that 
about a teaspoonful of insect powder 
could be safely mixed with a half-cupful 
oflard. This will do very well for small 
chicks between the age of a week and 
ten days. For chicks two weeks old and 
upwards, a tablespoonful will not be 
found too strong. The strong feature 
of this combination to recommend it is 
the fact that the insect powder is car- 
ried into the plumage by the lard as _ it 
melts and readily finds a resting place to 
| do its effectual work. Being sticky, it 
does not sift out readily, as dry insect 
powder would be very apt to do. This 
mixture should be applied in the same 
| quantities as clear lard. Put it evenly 
on the head and beneath the wings, and 
if possible make the application after 
nightfall so that it will be given an op- 
portunity to saturate the plumage 
while the chick is quiet. The applica- 
tion will be much more effectual and the 
result more satisfactory if done just be- 
fore a period of quietness. I would rec- 
ommend anyone to try this remedy 
either on chicks or matured fowls.—C. 
P. Reynolds, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


VALUE OF GREEN FOOD. 
I have had an opportunity: to compare 


| the difference in the cost of feeding 
| fowls which have the range of grass 











| fields and those which are kept in small 
yards. Inone of my yardsin the _ vil- 
lage, the hens have had no grass or oth- 
er green food. Onour farm we have 
another flock of about the same num- 
ber which have full range of the place 
and plenty of grass. The hens on the 
farm lay more eggs and they are fed 
less than half the grain. In the village 
‘I have four yards, and now will feed 
|three of them cut green clover while 
{one will get no green food for a time, 
and I think I shall learn to what extent 
clover can be used to supplement the 
grain ration, also compare the clover- 
fed hens with those which have the 
range of grass fields. 

Iam now well satisfied that when 
poultry are kept in the confinement of 
yards, a clover plot and clover cutter 
will greatly increase the profits. Clover 
is rich in most of the elements required 
for egg-production, and as far as it can 
be used, they are provided much cheap- 
er in the clover than in grain. Let one 
who has the care of the chicks take 
some green clover and with the shears 
cut it up finely for them, and it is sur- 
prising to most people how much _ they 
will eat and how the chicks will grow if 
they are kept supplied with it, and at 
the same time the clover-eating proper- 
sity in the hen is being cultivated. 








Sour Milk and Buckwheat.—The wife 
of a neighbors has 200 chickens, 
and owing to her feeding sour milk and 
buckwheat to them as early as_ possible, 
no trouble with the gapes or any other 
disease has been experienced.—F. O. S. 
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FULL BLOODS NOT NEOESSARY. 


A cerrespondent, who says he is a 
young farmer, writes us that he has been 
inquiring into the cost of starting a herd 
of cattle from which to breed good feed- 


ing steers, and he says he does not be- 
lieve it will pay. To get a herd of Short- 
horns of 10 head he would have to pay, 
at prices quoted him, $1,900. He does 
not believe it would pay him to go to 
such an expense, as he doubts if the 
profits from raising the steers would 
ever pay for the money _ invested. 
He seems to think that the heifers are of 
no account, or at least he forgets to men- 
tion them. 

We agree with our correspondent that 
it would not pay to buy pure bred cattle 
of any of the beef breeds to raise good 
feeding steers. Besides, it is entirely 
unnecessary. Thanks tothe work of 
breeders of cattle, their good qualities 
can be made available to the farmer at 
very little cost. The improvement of 
eattle must come through the sire, and 
the farmer who has a few cows can eas- 
ily breed from them steers quite good 
enough for the feeder. Of course they 
will not be as good feeders as pure 
breds would be, but a great improve- 
ment over the ordinary scrub. If our 
correspondent decides to go into the 
business of growing beef cattle, he 
should start with the idea that it will be 
permanent on his farm, and work with 
that end in view. 

It is probable that his cows are a mix- 
ed lot, with considerable of the blood of 
the dairy breeds mixed up in them. If 
so, then all the heifer calves should be 
saved and raised to take their places, 
and the old cows got rid of as soon as 

ssible. The calves from these half- 
feed heifers will be certain to show im- 

rovement over those from the old cows. 

mprovement by this method will simply 
cost the price of the sire, and can be 
made to pay from the start. The very 
first cross will show such a marked im- 
provement that it will give you confi- 
dence in the success of the venture. 

There are several things that will have 
to be remembered if you wish to avoid 
set-backs or failures. The first one is 
that feed is as much needed as good breed- 
ing in growing beef cattle. Neither 
feed nor breed will do alone; it is by com- 
bining the two that the best financial re- 
turns will be secured. Then when 
your cows have two or three crosses of 
good blood in them, do not conclude 
that one of their bull calves will do to 
use on the herdasasire. It will cer- 
tainly mean retrogression, and improve- 
ment will cease. You cannot have a 
steer too well bred, and the introduction 
of fresh blood into the herd now and 
then through a new sire will keep it vig- 
orous and healthy. 

In selecting a sire, never take one that 
does not suit you. Study him all over 
and insist on a good animal as well as a 
good pedigree. Get him just as close to 
the type of steer you wish to raise as 

ssible, and by all means see that he 

asa good constitution. You want a 
straight, square-built animal, especially 
strong through the heart, with strong 
loin and full quarters, and with bone 
enough to carry a big carcass. He 
should have a thick mellow hide, anda 
good coat of fine hair. If he hasa thin 
skin, with short wiry hair, don’t take 
him at any price. When you have once 
made a start don’t let anything turn you 
in some other direction. Itis a steady 
adherence to a well settled line of policy 
that wins in any business. 














THE BREEDS RECOMMENDED. 





Mr. Armour’s superintendent has giv- 
en his opinion on the bacon pig, and the 
breeds he recommends for producing 


them. These breeds are the Yorkshire, 
Berkshire, Tamworth, and Chester 
White. The razor-back is not mentioned. 
It will be noted that this expert holds 
the same views on this question as have 
been frequently given inthis depart- 
ment. It is not necessary to depend on 
scrub hogs to produce the best bacon. 
The improved breeds, which will grow a 
pound of meat fully 25 percent cheaper 
than the scrub, can be utilized. The 
difference is simply one of conditions 
under which the animal is grown. Take 
Berkshires or Chester Whites, give them 
a good range, grow them on clover pas- 
ture, skim-milk, middlings, ground oats, 
or corn meal, never feeding enough 
rain to make them lazy, and you can 
ve good bacon pigs. It requires activ- 
ity to grow muscle, just as it does in the 


case of the athlete, and muscle is lean | P 


meat. If the hogs are confined the food 
goes to make fat, and consequently more 


pounds of meat can be grown from the 
same food under confinement than if 
the animals are allowed their liberty. 
There is little lost through friction. 
But the active hog turns the fat into 
muscle at the expense of a part of the 
food it consumes, just as the athlete de- 
velops muscle at the expense of his food, 
while not increasing his weight. Hence 
the bacon hog increases slowly in weight 
as compared with the lard hog fed in 
confinement and on a diet largely of 
corn. Lean meat costs more to pro- 
duce than fat, hence farmers should 
have at least 25 percent more for hogs 
growing that kind of meat than for or- 
dinary heavy corn-fed animals. That is 
where the farmer and hacon-curer pull 
apart, and the latter, through the agri- 
cultural press, tells the hog raiser that 
he doesn’t know enough to grow the 
hog the market demands. 








HORN FLIES. 





Many substances have been recom- 
mended to keep away horn flies. The 
Mississippi experiment station recom- 
mends two parts cottonseed oil or fish 
oil and one part of pine tar. Kerosene 
emulsion has also been used, spraying it 
over cattle. The flies are killed by the 
emulsion if it touches them. Emulsion 
may be made at the rate of one pint of 
soft soap, or one-fourth pound of hard 
soap dissolved in boiling water, and one 
pint of kerosene in fifteen parts of wat- 
er, thoroughly whipped and churned 
together. At the Indiana experiment 
station they tried different substances to 
keep away the flies. None of them were 
effective over two or three days; they 
secured satisfactory results by using a 
quart of fish oil, in which was mixed 
about two tablespoonfuls of crude car- 
bolic acid. These liquids are applied 
on the body with a flat paint brush 
about four inches wide. Fish oil is es- 








pecially disagreeable to flies,and is prob- 
ably largely used in the special prepa- 
rations sold at high prices. There is one 
objection to any form of tar, in that it 
makes the hair sticky, which accumu- 
lates dirt and gives a bad appearance. 


STOOK NOTES. 


Reports from the southwest state that 
during the past three months 65,000 
head of cattle have been shipped into 
Texas from Mexico, Arizona, Arkansas 
and Louisiana, to restock the ranges 
which have been exhausted by the over- 
shipment of stock during the year just 
past. 


Theodore Lewis says he could not 








think of cutting the tails from his pigs. | 


The tails are the thermometers which 
indicate the animal’s condition. If not 
feeling well, not thriving, if his food 
does not agree with him, the tail will 
begin to straighten. The sicker the pig 
the straighter the tail. While the con- 
ventional curl retains its place there 
need be no anxiety about the pig. If a 
double curl be seen he may be regarded 
as in perfect condition. 


The Texas Stockman says: ‘‘The ideal | 
| 


bacon export hog seems to be a_ profit- 
able one for everybody 
it except the farmer.’’ There could | 
not be much more truth put in| 
a few lines. The consumer, the | 
bacon curer, and the dealer all want the | 
farmer to grow bacon hogs at the same 
price per pound as the heavy lard hog, 
while the cost of growing them is fully 
25 percent more. When it pays to grow 
bacon hogs the market will get all it re- 
quires, not before. 


The consumers in the state of Texas 
buy more than $20,000,000 worth of hog 
roducts each my from northern pack- 
ing houses. This fact alone shows that 
several packeries are needed right here 


present conditions, says the Texas Stock- 
man, our hogs are shipped to Kansas 
City on the hoof and sitabteded there 
and brought back in the barrel, the con- 
sumer paying the freight both ways. 
That condition of affairs is easily reme- 
died, as it is wholly in the hands of Tex- 
as farmers. If they would rather pay 
for their pork products than raise them, 
northern farmers stand ready to supply 


- they need at a slight margin of pro- | ¥ 
t. 


The London Meat Trade Journal says: 
‘The arrivals of cattle, sheep, and fresh 
beef at Liverpool during the week end- 
ing June 4, from various American and 
Canadian ports, comprised 3,544 cattle, 
1,916 sheep, and 18,186 qrs of beef. 
Compared with the arrivals of the pre- 
vious week they show a decrease of 1,570 
cattle, 1,830 sheep, and 4,178 qrs of beef. 
The imports of live cattle for last month 
were 52,240, and of sheep 80,863. Com- 
pared with May 1897, this shows a de- 
crease of 8,355 cattle, and an increase of 
16,254 sheep. Of the five months’ im- 
ort, however, there isan actual increase 


handling | § 


| Half-bred and  three-quarter-bred 
| French coach geldings have, during the 
| past spring selling season, commanded 
high prices in all the large market cen- 
ters in this country. Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis, East Buffalo, and 
New York city are among the points 
where fancy pairs of this breeding have 
been disposed of to advantage. A consign- 
ment of fancy carriage, coach and driv- 
ing horses recently sent from Marion, 
Towa, to be sold at auction in New York 
city and one pair of half-bred French 
coach geldings brought $2,000. A three- 
quarter-bred French coach gelding 
brought $800; a pair of half-bred, $900; a 
half-bred mare, $410; and another pair 
of the same breeding brought $525. 
These horses were all bred not very far 
from Marion,Iowa, in which district the 
French coach stallion has been quite 
extensively used. Quite a number of 
half and three-quarter-bred French 
coach geldings and mares were sold by 
W. C. Bryant, Marion, Iowa, to rich 
men in Minneapolis a short time ago. 
The prices obtained ranged as high as 
$2,000. Prominent importers like Lu- 
cien Levy, who buys for the French 
market; A. McHattie, who ships to Glas- 
og Dufor & Co., who ship to Antwerp; 

. Howarth, who ships to London; and 
several others of like class, have recent- 
ly purchased fancy pairs of half-bred 

ench coach geldings for their foreign 
trade. The prices paid ranged from 
$425 to $750. 


The Cincinnati Price Current discuss- 
ing the probable supply of hogs for the 
summer season—March to October— 
says: While the investigations made a 
year ago suggested a moderate gain in 
the marketable supply of hogs for the 
summer season, the estimated gain was 
far short of the increase shown by the 
records. So far as the returns indicate, 
the estimated percentage increase varies 
but little in comparison with such esti- 
mates last year—but it should be borne 
in mind, that the comparison this year 
is with the decidedly enlarged basis, the 
full significance of which may not have 
been fully taken into account by some 
of the correspondents. A consolidation 
of returns recently obtained from our 
special correspondents results in the fol- 
lowing averages by states: Ohio, 105; 
Indiana, 104; Illinois, 103; Iowa, 108; 
Missouri, 105; Kansas, 102; Nebraska, 
;110; Minnesota, 95; Wisconsin, 100; 
Michigan, 108; Kentucky, 100; Tennes- 
see, 97. These averages applied to the 
varying merits of the different states 
result in a general average of 104 per- 
cent—implying an indicated average 
geen of 4 percent gain in market- 
able number of hogs for the eight 
months, in comparison with last year. 
|The greatest gain suggested is in Ne- 
| braska, 10 percent, and next in Iowa, 
|8 percent, the latter being of much 
| greater importance as a source of sup- 
|ply. In Ohio and Missouri the apparent 
‘Increase is 5 percent; Indiana, 4 per- 
| cent; Illinois, 3 percent; Kansas, 2 per- 
| cent, etc—the states of lesser importance 


| not varying in comparison. 
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Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 
— Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 
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BREEDERS DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE. 


A NUMBER of choice SHORTHORN BULLS 
ready for service at reasonable prices. 
T. M. SOUTHWORTH, Alien, Hillsdale Co., Mich. 


F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed 
¢ ers of Registered Polled Cattle. Andrew 
Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 


Registered Shorthorns ©0® SALe-—s 


oung cows. Young Mary and Phyllis families,bred 
to Peri Duke 5th. Minor Davidson, Tecumseh, Mich 

















A HIGH bred registered Hoistein bull two years 
old. Dam, “Walled Lake Queen,” that won 
first in class and Sweepstakes prize of Gold Medal at 
“World’s Fair” Chicago. Would exchange for Po- 
land-China sows due to farrow later on. 

B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 





says of a yearling Aberdeen Angus bull, which 
Iselected for him: “Kappa’s Trojan has made a 
woneerful growth this spring, and is pronounced by 
all cattlemen to be one of the best bulls that was 
eve: in this country.”. Lhave TEN BULLS BY 
THE SAME SIRE FOR SALE CHEAP. 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM, 
Port Austin, Mich. JAS. H. HALL, Proprietor. 


SHEEP, 


HROPSHIRE HALL STCCK FARM has on hand 
\O a few choice imported yearling and two-year-old 
rams, imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 














in cattle this year over 1897 of 11,175, 
and of sheep 86,060. 


year-old American bred ewes and rams. Personal 
inspection invited. L. 8. Dunham, Concord, Mich. 


out. We also manufacture Steel | 


F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Harvey, I11.(Chieago Suburb) | 
at home to supply the demand. Under |—— 


EAD what H. O. Batman, of Bainbridge, Ind., } 


HOGS. 





NHOICE fali sows ready to breed 88 each; 1 boar. 
/ Wilkes, Corwin, U. S. and Tecumseh in stock, 
Send for cacalog. J.C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich. 





NHESTER White Swine and Lincoln Sheep. 
Either sex and all ages for sale. Sows bred for 
spring farrow. Write A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 





OR SALE.—Large Poland-China sows, bred to 
_ Model Wilkes, Vol. 20, for Mch. and April farrow. 
Prices reasonable. F.M.PIGGOYT, Fowler, Mich. 





OR SALE.—Large Eng. Berkshires; Longfellow 
and Wantage strains, King of Hood’s Farm, Mass. 
Prices reasonable. V. E. Hackney, Mt. Morris, Mich. 





HIEF Tecumseh, Black U. S. and Klever’s Model 
strains of Poland-Chinas for sale. Sows bred for 
Aug. & Sept. farrow. E.D. Bishop, Woodbury, Mich. 


ERCHANT KELUY, Woodstock, Mich., 
breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES. 
Pairs not akin for sale cheap. 








M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e swine. Stock forsale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 





THE PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock and eggs for sale. C. M. Bray, St. Johns,Mich, 





OLAND-CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 
A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars “Chief Hidestretcher” and “Wilkes Tecume 
seh,” (Vol. 20, O. rec.) L. W. BARNES, Byron, Mich. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. |. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Write for prices. 








OLAND-CHINA PIGS FOR SALE-Sired b 

Chief All Know, Vol. 200., (he by Chief 
Am 40729 A) and Ideal Chief 40661. Dams equally 
as good. E. M. EIGHME, Owosso, Mich. 


BERKSHIRES 9 Blue ribbons, If you wanta 
® pig of superior merit from the 
herd that won 9 blue ribbons at State Fair in °97 
address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. 








I am taking orders for 


J 
spring pigs; if you need 
= gone address L. WS Con- 
eT. te ORL IA te Rl tee i B. 


RAD, Wacousta, Mic 


in Poland-China boars. Write to-day 
for prices, A. H. Foster, Allegan, Mich 
5 heads m 
KLEVER’S TECUMSEH fois href 
weight 200 Ibs. at six months, extra length and great 
depth. Sired by the $5 100 Klever’s Model, dam by 
the great Chief Tecumseh 2d. Write your wants. 
WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


GET YOUR CHOICE 


by orderinga Poland-China Pig from Hickory 
Grove now. 160 head to select from. Best individu- 
ality and breeding. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


100 High-Class Duroc-Jersey Swine. 
Largest Herd in Michigan. 
HERBERT W, MUMFORD, 
P. O. Agricultural College, Mich. 
Stock at Moscow, Mich, 

















NOTHER BOAR 
in service at 
Cass Valley Farm, 
If you want a bred 
sow or pair of pigs 
we can suit you in 
price or quality. Write or 
come and see WM. W. 
BALCH, Deford, Mich. 








\ 0. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of the 
¢ Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
” =a CHESTER WHITES, 


1) The largest herd in the State. 





A Stock of different ages al- 
ee ways on sale. Write me 
moe» «just what you want. 

mo LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS 
$1.00 for 20. 


0. 1. C. SWINE 
All ages, both sexes, pairs not 
akin. Prices right. Individ- 
uals from above stock like | 
yy fovernment bonds to the pur- 
f chaser. For particulars address 
G. S. BENJAMIN, 
Portland, - Mich. 
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Address all correspondence to MicuiGAN PaRMER, 
Detroit, Mich. 


SHEEP AT THE FAIRS. 





There are several things in con- 
nection with the exhibits of 
sheep at fairs that I should like to see 
somewhat different. Some changes 
might easily be made that would make 
the fairs of far greater value to both ex- 
hibiters and attendants. Securing a just 
proportion of the premium money for 
the sheep in some Instances, where it is 
not now given, may not be so easy. An- 
other reform in the distribution of the 
premium money that I have urged is the 
abolition of sweepstake prizes and the 
addition of a third prize in classes. Un- 
less a grievous error has been made in 
placing awards in classes or is made in 
the sweepstake show, a disproportion- 
ate amount goes to certain animals. I 
know that it is urged in many instances 
the sweepstake prize is to compensate 
for previous errors. A far better reme- 
dy lies in the selection of a known com- 
petent judge. Thenin requiring him 
to give reasons for placing awards as 
he does. The sweepstake contests as 
usually arranged are difficult for a 
judge to decide and of very little benefit 
for instruction when decided. 

T contend for the third prize in classes 
because there is in so many cases a 
worthy third exhibit. It is frequently 
difficult for a judge to decide between 
two animals for the second place. It is 
areal hardship for a man to make a 
worthy exhibit and fail to get any prize 
largely because there are not enough 
prizes to go around. Indeed, I think a 
more nearly fair division of the prem- 
ium money would be to divide the mon- 
ey set apart fora single number in a 
class between the exhibiters except the 
one falling lowest in the contest. That 
is, if there were five exhibiters I would 
divide the purse into four premiums. 

For similar reasons I think it fair bet- 
ter to give each breed a class and if ne- 
cessary make the premiums correspond- 
ingly smaller, than to group ail the 
Downs or all Merinos, as is done at some 
fairs. The only thing that is admis- 
sibleis that of the Long wools and the 
various families of Delaines. Possibly 
to this might be added a group of the 
larger Downs, including Hampshires, 
Oxfords and Suffolks where there are 
not enough of each to make a respectable 
showing. Some of the classifications 
that are now made are certainly as lu- 
dicrous as it would be to make Jerseys 
and Holsteins compete. 

One great improvement could be made 
in many county and district fairs by 
placing in charge of the department a 


man whois thoroughly familiar with | 


sheep and sheep men. Failure here us- 
ually results in the selection of careless 
or incompetent judges. By all means 
have the single judge, and then make 
him feel that he has an important work 
to do. There is entirely too much chance 
in the falling of awardsat present. The 
objection to the single judge, that it is 
easy for him to show favoritism, may 
be obviated by requiring him to give 
reasons, as I have suggested above, for 
his awards. This would require greater 
accuracy and competence on his part 
and at the same time make the show of 
far greater value to the by standers. 
Much more thought should be given to 
making these exhibitions schools for 
those who attend. 

For the sake of justice to honest exhi- 


biters and to visitors, the rule governing ' 


sheep rings should be more rigidly en- 


forced. It is notoriously violated by | 
many professional showmen. It is very | 


trying upon a man to feel that he has 
been beaten just because he had been 
honest in fitting his animals. The story 
told of a well known exhibiter well illus- 
trates the feeling that is altogether too 


_ prevalent among showmen. His son at 


one time expressed the intention of join- 
ing the church. The father said ‘‘Don’t 
do it until we quit showing sheep.”’ 
The only remedy I have to suggest 
lies in securinga judge that canand will 
enforce the rule. A judge should be 
able to tell when an animal has been 
evenly, closely shorn and shorn not ear- 
lier than April 1. Under present meth- 
ods the showman is more of a fitter than 
a breeder. There is entirely too much 
sham in the show ring. It is allright to 
employ the feeder’s art to the fullest ex- 
tent, but falsifying with the shears 
should be discouraged in some way. 
The fairs should afford a_ satisfactory 
means of buyer and seller meeting, but 
asa rule, show sheep are not safe ani- 
mals to buy. The fairs of this season 
will afford an opportunity for exhibiters 


to confer and urge the reforms they de-, 


sire and upon superintendents I want to 
urge the necessity of securing the best 


wait until the day of the show and pick 
up whoever comes along that will serve, 
but engage your judge at once.—H. P. 
| Miller. 








RESHAPING THE WESTERN SHEEP 
. _ INDUSTRY.—No. 3. 





Crossing the Sierra Nevadas to the 
Pacific coast,largely a wool country, the 
blighting effect of the adverse tariff leg- 
islation is at once seen. Nevada and 
California have steadily lost sheep since 
1880. But in Oregon and Washington, 
where more attention is paid to mutton, 
the sheep interest has suffered less se- 
verely,and just now ison the move 
again 

PACIFIC STATES. 
1880. 1890, 1895. 1898, 
Cal ....7,646,800 4,035,120 3,526,341 2,589,935 
NOV OE: «0.00 sa. 700,986 544,077 = 549,518 
WEBI 3) 5:4(01654.5 « 673,060 748,857 = 744,925 








Total.8,911,900 8,338,996 7,349,034 6,567,157 

Resulting from this growth in the 
mutton interest has come a greater con- 
sumption of mutton and the shifting of 
the great sheep centers from East to 
West, bringing with it the upbuilding 
of the markets here at Kansas City and 
Chicago ahead of any heretofore known. 
The general and widespread nature of 
this growth is illustrated by the origin 
of sheep receipts here at Kansas City 
since 1890, which may be taken as fairly 
representing these two markets, those 
from Chicago not being obtainable. 





Oregon. 1,265,100 2,929,880 2,529.759 2,682,779 | 


farm. Screenings is a quantity so vari- | 
able and so indeterminable, that it is | 
impossible to reach conclusions from ex- | 
| perimenting with them that would be of | 
| much advantage to the farmer. But be- | 
| fore leaving this phase of the question, | 
it may be well to state that no other 

|grain food probably furnishes so safe a 

| food to feed to sheep or lambs in a self- 

| feeder. 

The feeding period began December | 
|23, 1895, and covereda period of 84 

|days. The experiment proper began 

|December 30 and ended March 16, | 
| 1896, lasting for 77 days. The chief of | 
|the objects sought were: 1. To learn | 
|the comparative value in fattening | 
| lambs on certain combinations made up | 
jof the chief of the coarse grains grown | 
'in the state. 2. To compare feeding 

|such food in limited and unlimited 

| quantities. 3. To ascertain the outcome 

|from feeding such foods to a good type 

lof home-grown lambs. 

The lambs used in the experiment 

| were Minnesota grown. The major por- 

'tion were bought from David M. Fyffe, 

ithen manager of Wavertree farm at | 
Dundee. But some were bought from | 
| A. Gunn, Janesville, and a few were | 
grown at the station. The price paid | 
|for the bulk of them was $4 per 100) 
| pounds when they reached the station. 
| They were bought in August. Good fin- 





} 


for 86 per 100 pounds, hence the high 


| lambs could have been bought at from 50 
' cents to $1 less per100 when the experi- 


: > a | 
|ished lambs had sold the previous spring | 


| 
. p | 
price at which lambs were held at the | 
time, but owing to a drop in prices, such | 


qualified judges obtainable. Do not | which can be grown on any Minnesota 'were as follows: Oil cake, $14 per ton; 


corn, 18 cents per bu.; barley, 16 cents; 
oats, 32 cents; native hay per ton, $3; 
and clover hay per ton, $3.50. The 
grain was not ground nor was the hay 
cut. The lambs consumed on an aver- 
age 2.39 pounds of grain per day, and 
.82 pounds of hay. The total daily con- 
sumption of food therefore was relative- 
ly smali for such lambs. and exceedingly 
small in proportion to the gains made, 
as will be shown later. The cost of the 
food per lamb was 95} cents for the 84 
days’ feeding.—Thos. Shaw, Universi- 
tysof Minnesota. 











He can get it of D. M. Ferry & Co., De- 
troit, Mich., or of The Phillips Seed Co., 
Toledo, O., or of other large dealers in 
seeds. . 
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A Pedigree 


is as valuable and as 
desirable in a machine 
as inan animal. Espe- 
cially so when itis based 
upon actual perform- 
ance. 
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have that kind of pedi- 
grees. They take all 
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ment began in December. They were | jn the best possible way, leaving it in the 





ORIGIN OF RECEIPTS AT KANSAS CITY FOR A SERIES OF YEARS. 
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STATES. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892-7 1893. | 189% | 1895. | 1896. 1897. 

RMNG aah are wes: cecdselecesee os 2,694} 2,511/ 3,809 8,259 | 23,794} 44,852 33,638 9,938 
Arkansas. POISE, a catbares | 1,835) 1,647| 1,518) 1,549} 4,117 28,522 
GRRROUINR Sy tren 1. tees ats ees ie see Se | 602 016 | "225 Ls 

Colorado ....... 63,473 | 33,752 | 29,701 | 25,401 | 72,661 | 105.892 | 90,866 | 96,975 
Dias caterasce ss covesnton aii seateal —Setnre | ens 2,828} 4,787] 12,606 6,910 | 43,228 
Indian Territory....... ........| 2.887] 2,481] 6,533/ 6681; 933] 1/352| 2/944 | 3,862 
TOWA...-scsecsssseers sees ceeeceeeee| nese | eee | nal rere 646 173 | 049 | 794 
Rates) seo'cccsne jas ealcne 278,007 | 206,662 | 243,422 | 295,235 | 216,233 | 191,038 | 294,097 | 393,330 
BASGBOUIE 655. decccecevsies oscce | 89,502 | 50,227 | 48,657 | 49,140 | 98,201 | 132,877 | 109,521 | 133,198 
REM ins Nacacas vara oc oak ra Roe ‘se eee LBs Sy Het 1,618 
Nebraska. 8,900} 8,490| 5,936) 11,330| 15,478| 12,011) 31,527 26,348 
Now Mexico + sseeeeees| 12,976| 9,126} 12,697 24'371 | 39,934! 71,462| 88,041 | 61,689 
INOMAOR veiccsas: esd Sate) | erat; <0 ener | , 1,895} 8113) 1,844 962 


471| 1,885| ...... 854| 7'530 
84,729 | 132,054 | 38,787 | 166,570 |-145,555 
396 9.701 | 68,766 | 102,555 | 162,531 


wepeees 10 | 4,932 5.083 | 3,479 8,118 
PP) sec am madoces 1,628} 3,120 831 
=o | Meee potes Tasos 1,168 
cheese | a ahaa tae 
(ee ee 1,314 053 | 085 
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i a ea a | 535,869 | 286,760 





438,268 | 569,517 | 589,555 | 864,713 | 993,126 | 1,134,236 





With such source of supply and the 
greatness of the mutton trade result- 
ing, a stimulus was given the foreign 
as well as the hcme trade and a freer 
movement abroad both of sheep and 
mutton set in which by 1895 had reached 
handsome proportions, but influenced 
and controlled in a surprising manner 
by the rise and fall in prices. 

Exports of sheep and mutton from the 
United States since 1880: 





| Year ending Sheep, Mutton, 
June 30. head. pounds, 
Ln Nae ee 209,137 2,335,858 
Sete saleheve ce alee 67,521 256, 711 
i eae 405,748 591,448 
21 Go ae 244,120 361,955 


| In 1890, when both sheep and lambs 
| were high in this country, the export 
business fell off to mere nothing. In 
1895, however, when prices had again 
| become lower, there was unusual ac- 
| tivity in the export movement both of 
sheep and mutton. Last year, good 
priecs again and competition from the 
Argentine republic having grown sharp- 
er, there was a noticeable falling off in 
the foreign sheep and mutton trade.— 
Cuthbert Powell. 
(The end.) 











FATTENING MINNESOTA LAMBS IN 
| WINTER.—No. 1. 


This paper gives the more important 
facts contained in bulletin No. 57, sec- 
tion 1, recently issued by the university 
experiment station of Minnesota. It 
related to the fattening of home-grown 
lambs, that is to say, of lambs from 
within the state. 

Asis generally known, lambs have 
heretofore been fattened chiefiy at the 
stock yards so far as the work has been 
engaged ‘n, and usually on screenings 
and hay. The chief reliance of the 
feeder has been screenings. There can 
be no question but that screenings is the 
cheapest grain food that has been at- 
tainable for such a use. It has usually 
been bought for not more than one-fourth 
of a cent per pound, and in many in- 
stances for less,and it is equally true that 
screenings is one of the best foods that 
can be used in fattening this class of 
animals, because of the variety of the 
components which it contains, and _be- 
cause of the adaptability of the same to 
the needs of the sheep. It was deter- 
mined, nevertheless, not to concentrate 
on experimentation with screenings, 





| but rather with those other coarse grains 


Shropshire grade in breeding, but some 
were the offspring of a Cotswold top 
cross on high grade Shropshire females. 

One hundred lambs were fed. They 
were divided into five lots of 20 each 
and were fed in compartments of a shed 
opening into small yards into which the 
lambs virtually had access at will; water 
and salt were accessible when needed. 
The lambs in lot 1 were fed oil cake, 
corn and oats in the proportions of 1, 3 
and 6 parts by weight. This food was 
given in a self-feeder. The lambs in lot 
2 were given a similar grain portion, 
but limited to what they would eat 
clean. Those in the remaining lots were 
also fed on a limited ration. The lambs 
in lot 3 were fed oil cake, bariey and 
oats in the proportions of 1, 3 and 6 
parts. Those in lot 4 were given the 
same kinds of grain during the first 
half of the experiment, but during the 
last half of the same the proportion of 
the oil cake was doubled, and the lambs 
in lot 5 were given oats and oil cake in 
the proportions of 1 and 9 parts, and in 
this case also the oil cake was doubled 
at the middle of.the experiment. A 
poor Squality of native hay was fed 
during the first half of the experiment, 
but during the last half thereof good 
clover hay was fed. 

The food was charged at the average 





| best form and at the least possible cost for 


abor, fuel, oil and repairs. 


bRANCHTS: P. M. SHARPLES, 
Elgin, I. West Chester, Pa. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Dubuque, Ia. 
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OR YOUR ADVANTACE. 


Our whole institution, which by the way is the largest wool commis- 
sion house in the entire west, makes for the advantage of the 
man who has wool to sell. You may know how others appreciate 


you that we handled last year 


NDS OF WOOL. 


WE DON’T PEDDLE OUT WOOL; 


the largest buyers in the country come to us; they know we have 
anything they may want In any quantity. That’s another ad- 
vantage to you. Liberal advances made on consign- 
ments at 5 per cent. interest per annum. Sacks furnished free. 


of our Market Letter. 
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All correspondence for this department should be 
addressed to A. C. Bird, Highiand, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERs’ CLUBS. 

President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 

Vice-President—Mrs. kk. L. Lockwood, Petersburg. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. M. Pierce, va. 

Directors—W. H. Howlett. Dansvilic; C. J. Phelps, 
Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L, Landon. 
Springport; H. Gaunt,Highland; A. P. Green, Eaton 
Rapids. 

All communications relating to the organization 
of new clubs should be addressed to C.M. Pierce, 
Elva, Mich. 
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Previous to the assembling of the leg- 
isiature in special session that por- 
tion of these columns devoted to local 
clnt ‘ts was filled with resolutions 
recuesting .2e senators and representa- 
tives to support the proposed equal taxa- 
tion measure. Nearly all the clubs in 
the State adopted this means of express- 
ing their wishes to the members from 
their respective districts. This action 
was both proper and wise, and its influ- 
ence was so manifest throughout the ses- 
sion that at its close the governor of the 
State took occasion to commend in 
terms of the highest praise the magnifi- 
cent work of the farmers’ clubs of Mich- 
igan. 

The idea has occurred to us many times 
since that the clubs owe both a courtesy 
and a pleasant duty to those members 
who acted in accordance with the ex- 
pressed wishes of their constituents, and 
perchance an unpleasant duty—though 
no less a duty nor one to be shirked—to 
those somewhat numerous members who 
deliberately betrayed the interests of 
those whom they had solemnly sworn 
to faithfully represent. 

We insist that in some way, by formal 
resolution or otherwise, every farmers’ 
club in Michigan that expressed them- 
selves on this question to their senator 
and representative ought, in simple jus- 
tice, to manifest their appreciation in 
case of faithful service rendered, or 
their disapproval in pointed words of 
censure in the event of betrayal. Nor 
should the matier be concluded with the 

ssing of such resolutions. Every legit- 
imate influence of every farmers’ club 
member in this State should be actively 
employed whenever opportunity offers 
during every day of the next four 
months to emphasize the declarations 
contained in said resolutions. We are 
particularly gratified that a few of the 
clubs have not neglected this opportun- 
ity. Their plain statement of facts and 
consequences, to their respective sena- 
tors, and representatives is certain to ex- 
ert a powerful yet strictly non-partisan 
influence in the coming legislative cam- 

ign. - Will not the other clubs yet per- 
orm this duty? The discussion of the 
July-August Association topic will afford 
a splendid opportunity for such action. 








FARMERS’ DUTY IN NOMINATING 
AND ELEOTING LEGISLATORS. 





SECRETARY OC. M. PIERCE, OF THE STATE 

ASSOCIATION OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

It seems to me no more important sub- 
ject could have been brought forward 
or discussion by the clubs during the 
next two months than the one present- 
ed; more important than many of usare 
apt to think, and it is to be hoped that 
every club in the State, and every mem- 
ber of every club will take an active part 
in the discussion. 

As has been stated editorially in these 
columns the great battle during the next 
session of our legislature will be over 
the matter of taxation, and laws upon 
this subject will be passed that will not 
only affect the present generation and 
the prosperity of the State, but will 
weave into the history, of future genera- 
tions for their weal or woe. Brother 
farmers, you who are working hard to 
give your sons and daughters an edu- 
cation and a financial start in life, you 
should look after this octopus of unjust 
taxation, and see to it that our next 
legislature is made up of men who will 
deal out justice to all and favors to 
none. Already the corporations have 
sharp, shrewd men, old in experience in 
manipulating political campaigns for 
spoils;and these men are leaving no 
stone unturned to have placed in nomin- 
ation men who will be willing to cast 
their ballot and influence in the legisla- 
ture of ’98-9 in the interest of those who 
are not working for the best good of the 
people. In several counties the political 
machine workers have their plans nicely 
laid and it will take hard, honest work 
to undo their schemes for defrauding 
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Clubs. | 





we can out-general them if we as farm- 
ers are united upon one point, viz. That 
none but pure, upright, honest men with | 
a life-long reputation for being honor- | 
able men in the fullest sense of the word | 
shall receive our influence or voie. 

As of old there will be many who wish | 
to serve the dear people in the capacity | 
of legislator, but we cannot be too care- | 
ful whom we allow to place their names | 
on our tickets. None but the very best | 
should be supported by the farmers of 
this State. To say that a majority of 
the members of our next legislature shall 
be farmers in my opinion is not putting 
it too strong. The time was when this 
could not have been done; but thanks to 
the farmers’ clubs and grange of this 
State we have many farmers who are 
capable, broad-minded men, able to fill 
any political position with credit to 
themselves and honor to the people at 
large. WhenI say farmers should be 
in the majority in our next legislature, 
I mean farmers in the fullest sense of 
the word, men who live upon their 
farms, and have made their vocation 
their life work; men who are progres- 
sive not only in farming but broad-mind- 
edand up-to-date in everything that 
tends to promoting the welfare and gen- 
eral uplifting of humanity. Taw- 
yers and ward politicians who 
work on farms by proxy should be 
shunned like poisonous snakes. 

One great mistake of the past has been 
that we have sent too many farmers to 
our legislature who are not farmers in 
anything but name. They simply farm 
the farmers for their own selfish ends, 
as past experience has shown us. 

In my opinion there is no business that 
so fits a man for a practical useful life 
as the pursuit of agriculture, if properly 
followed. Everything in nature if prop- 
erly studied tends to the higher and 
better development of man, the broaden- 
ing of his views, and the development of 
his intellect, all of which help to fit him 
for the various responsible political po- 
sitions. 

Another mistake of the past was that 
too many of our legislators were warm 
friends of the people until after election, 
but as soon as they arrived in Lansing 
they lost all thought of the dear people 
or their rights, and seemed to become an 
easy prey for all the lobbyists of doubtful 
character who infest Lansing at these 
times. It seems to me the time is ripe 
for us farmers to calla halt upon this 
class of legislators who have infested 
our legislative halls solong. And in no 
better way can we do this than by a 
careful, intelligent, unprejudiced, non- 
partisan discussion of this subject in our 
club meetings. Iam aware the next 
two months are busy ones on the farm, 
but I think it a duty we owe not only to 
ourselves but to future generations to 
spend at least one day talking this mat- 
ter over with our friends. | 

The farmers’ clubs of the State are in| 
a very prosperous condition and the year | 
so far has been a grand one for the or- | 
ganization. Let us continue the good 
work and show by our discussion of 
this subject viz., ‘““The farmers’ duty 
regarding the nomination and election 
of members of the legislature,’’ that we 
are alive to the legislative needs of our 
State. Let the discussion of this subject 
be the crowning work of the year, and 
the results of the discussion will be that 
we shall have a pure and practical legis- 
lature whose work will live in history as 
a proud memento of the energetic and 
active work of the farmers’ clubs of this 


| 





te. 

Do not drop the matter after your club 
meeting, but discuss it with your neigh- 
bors morning, noon and night. Ashas 
been suggested by our editor, each club 
in the State should have a picnic some- 
time during the nexttwo months. They 
do lots of good and bring together a 
class of farmers that can be got together 
in no other way. 

In conclusion I hope the discussion of 
this subject will not be left entirely to 
the male members, but that the ladies 
will take an active part. The success 
of the club work depends as much on 
the mothers and daughters as it does on 
the father and son, and it is to be hoped 
they will arise to the present emergency 
and do loyal work as in the past, and 
“Jeave behind them footprints on the 
sands of time,’ to be carried down in 
history as a proud record of the power- 
ful influence of the mothers and daugh- 
ters of this great State for pure and just 
legislation. 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL OLUBS. 


UNION FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met June 4th at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. Lapham. The host, in a 
talk on ‘“‘Sheep raising for profit’? said 
he thought it would pay every farmer 
to keep at least a few sheep, and that 
they paid the best of anything a farmer 
could raise. Discussed for and against 
by several members of the club. Dis- 
cussion of the Association topic led by 
Mr. Keys who briefly stated that a per- 











thus shortening life. 


ence. The farmer boy goes to town on 
an errand on a hot day and steps into a 
saloon and takes a glass of beer. Now 
who is to blame? Not the boy, for the 
saloon is made so inviting that he can- 
not resist the temptation to go in. The 
farmers and their sons frequent the sa- 
loons more than any other class of pceo- 
ple. Mr. Lapham did not agree. He 
thought the town people, the clerks, bus- 
iness men, and day laborers were just as 
apt to frequent the saloons as the farm- 
er boys. Mr. Woodbury thought that 
the church might establish some place 
of amusement of a harmless nature 
where the boys could assemble while 
waiting for the horses to be shod, etc. 
On motion the secretary placed the club 
meetings for the remainder of the year 
as follows: July, with J. F. Andrews; 
August, with Henry Hudson; Septem- 
ber, with Stephen Keys; October, with 
W. K. Sage; November, with J. L. Hol- 
brook; December, with Jay Davis.—Erie 
Ingersoll, Cor. Sec., Clinton Co. 
SALEM FARMERS’ CLUB. 


June meeting at the elegant home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dr. Walker, with perhaps 
the largest attendance in the history of 
the club. After the usual program a 
paper on ‘‘Taxation’’ by ex-State Oil In- 
spector Platt was presented. The paper 
was a most able and concise one and ful- 
ly covered the ground. Taxation on 
farm property is higher than on any 
other and is confiscation to that extent. 
The railroads ought not to have one rate 
and other property. another. He gave 
figures to show the relative rate for rail- 
road and other corporate property. 
Scored the legislature for not passing a 
relief bill. emadea strong plea for 
justice to all. Anything likea full re- 
port of this admirable paper would be 
impossible and a short report but does 
it injustice. The facts presented were 
simply irrefutable. The paper called 
out a strong and interesting debate 
which ended in quite a thorough discus- 
sion of township methods and practices. 
It is safe to say that a great many pres- 
ent will remember with pleasure the 
June meeting.—C. F. Ross, Cor. Sec., 
Washtenaw Co. 

SAND BEACH FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Last regular meeting held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thos. Hamlin. About 
40 members were present and a most 
beneficial and interesting time was had 
by all. Theclubis now agitating the 
holding of a three days free street fair 
at Sand Beach village next September. 
—Wm. Hargrave, Cor. Sec., Huron Co. 

BYRON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Club met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. R. Fox June 9. The subjects of ‘‘The 
uniform text book’? and “Free text 
books’ were discussed at length. It 
was decided at length that they would 
vote against the law at the coming 
school meeting, and wait for the report 
of the committee regarding uniform text. 
books. It was voted not to have a meet- 
ing in July. Our next meeting will be 
August 11 at the home of A. E. Rich- 
ards, Corunna.—James Goff, Cor. Sec., 
Shiawassee Co. 

HAMLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Club met at the home of W. H. Oh- 
derdonk, May 25th. A paperon ‘Corn 
culture’? was read and well discussed. 
First start for good corn is good seed, 
then good soil and plenty of cultivation. 
The more it is worked the better if not 
too deep. Mr. and Mrs. Amdusky of 
Eaton Rapids were present and both ex- 
pressed themselves as well paid for their 
attendance upon club meeting. Mr. 
Amdusky had thought that the mer- 
chant was the only one who had to 
work, worry and wait. Nearly all pres- 
ent said they had had a grand time.—D. 
B. Pierce, Cor. Sec., Eaton Co. 

CENTRAL FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Our June meeting was well attended 
considering the busy season. Some new 
members were added to the list. The 
temperance question was extensively 
discussed. R. K. Smith would support 
anything that would prevent or check 
intemperance. He would like total pro- 
hibition but said he thought local option 
or high license better than no restric- 
tions. Jay Sessions said he thought the 
license law a detriment to the temper- 
ance movement and believed in bringing 
about prohibition through political or- 
ganization. D. G. Locke said he consid- 
ered constitutional prohibition the prop- 
er solution of the problem. The follow- 
ing resolution was passed without a dis- 
senting voice: That the Central Farmers’ 
Club is unanimously in favor of absolute 
prohibition of the liquor traffic. 

Mrs. A. L. Beemis and Mrs. J. Sessions 
gave some good thoughts on the subject, 


“Two ways of looking at things.”” We 
are each constituted differently. We 
have our likes and dislikes. One is fond 


of reading Dickens, while another ab- 
hors it. One revels in Shakespeare 
while another prefers Carleton. We 





Mr. Sage would | ways see things as another sees them 
| vote to close up every saloon in exist- | because we cannot put ourselves in his 


place. Our surroundings and environ- 
ments are different. Weare in justice 
bound to respect the opinions of others. 
The club adjourned to meet again in reg- 
ular ses ion in Septeraber with perhaps 
a picnic in July.—D. G. L., Cor. Sec., 
Ionia Co. 
MILFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 


June meeting was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Bachman. It was voted 
that we havea picnic July 20, instead 
of the regular meeting. The question: 
“Is it to the benefit of farmers to pay 
for the destruction of woodchucks, 
crows and sparrows?’’ was opened by 
John Gamble in favor of bounty for 
woodchucks but not for crows, as they 
do much less harm than is attributed to 
them. It was thoughta good way to 
exterminate sparrows would be to make 
a fashion for ladies to wear a sparrow 
on their hats; and by some that wood- 
chucks could be killed cheaper by chem- 
icals. Dr. Caster favored a bounty on 
potato bugs rather than sparrows.—Allie 
I. McCall, Cor. Sec., Oakland Co. 

WALLED LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


At the June meeting the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Walled Lake farm- 
ers’ club are in favor of the enforcement 
of the laws that our beloved country 
may soon be free from the curse of in- 
temperance.—Reporter, Oakland Co. 


OLIVE BRANCH FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The last regular meeting, with an at- 
tendance of about 75, was held with Mr. 
and Mrs. Jackson Voorheis of Davis- 
burg, June 25. The question for the day 
was:‘‘Is the United States justifiable in 
the course she has taken toward Spain?”’ 
It led toa warm, lively and most in- 
teresting discussion, a larger number 
than usual taking part. All sides and 
phases of the question were well brought 
out. There were not a few who felt 
they must conscientiously take the neg- 
ative side, while declaring themselves 
staunch in their patriotism. They would 
feel that the war might have been avoid- 
ed had President. McKinley been left to 
act untrammeled, and had congress not 
been over hasty in action for war. The 
gentleman who opened the discussion 
and the majority of those who spoke, 
however, took the affirmative of the 
question. The Association question will 
be taken up at the next meeting, to be 
held with Mr. and Mrs. Hammond of 
Clarkston.—Reporter, Oakland Co. 

GREEN OAK FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Will Sutherland June 16. Mr. 
Blanchard opened the discussion by a 
well prepared paper on *‘!Temperance.”’ 
“T don’t like to hear farmers say: ‘I 
have no interest along this line. I have 
no boys. Mine are all girls. I need not 
worry over them.’ But why not think 
of the sons-in-law? Isn’t there need for 
them to have good. habits? We should 
use temperance in small things, as deeds 
speaks louder than words. Rev. Pett: 
“Farmers should strive to keep boys 
from the saloon. Keep something that 
will form flesh and muscle, that they 
may not be tainted with the liquor hab- 
it.”’ Mr. Lowell: ‘‘We should set a good 
example for our children, as boys nearly 
always try to imitate their father.” 
Mr. Fields: ‘‘There should be a fine of 
five dollars for every man who will treat 
or willbe treated. There is so much 
evil comes from treating.’’ Next meeting 
with Mr. and Mrs. L. Lowell August 18. 
—Mrs. Lem. Potter, Livingston Co. 


SPRING ARBOR FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Our June meeting convened at the 
residence of Theodore A. King. The 
mandolin club aroused our patriotism 
by playing the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.” 
First question: ‘‘Should husband or 
wife carry the pocketbook?’’ was opened 
by C. J. Reed. Nearly all present fav- 
ored placing both husband and wife on 
the same financial plank, with equal 
rights and privileges to the family fund. 
Second question: ‘The farmer’s relation 
to the temperance question,’’ was open- 
ed by a paper by Mrs. A. Avery. She 
said in part: “Do all in your power by 
your example, voice and vote against it. 
It is as necessary to vote right as to pray 
right; to have right men in office as well 
as in the pulpit; Mrs. Avery is heartily 
opposed to the farmer’s cider barrel, 
and to public officers who do not enforce 
our present laws. A lively discussion 
followed; nearly all conceded that the 
farmer should remove temptations like 
the cider barrel and point out to his chil- 
dren the great evils resulting from intem- 
perance and educate them to noble lives 
of usefulness. 

Our next meeting will be held August 
6 at the home of Mrs. Ada Tefft. ‘‘The 
farmer's duty regarding the nomination 
and election of members of legislature,” 
will be discussed, opening with a paper 
by Hon. H. N. Tefft.—C. J. Reed, Cor. 
Sec., Jackson Co. 
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A WISE DECISION. 





An eastern journal states that C. J. 
Hamlin, of Buffalo, has decided not to 
race any more three-year-olds. Ed. 
Geers his trainer and driver has always 
been opposed to the practice. It is said 
that the breaking down of American 
Belle was the final argument which 
changed Mr. Hamlin’s mind on this sub- 
ject. Asa matter of fact, the most 
promising colts—the ones which promise 
to be most valuable in their matured 
form—are most liable to injury from 
early training. The large, growthy colt, 
which will grow into the large hand- 
some horse if not injured, cannot stand 
early training like the small closely knit 
colt that will never be over 15 hands 
But even with this class of colts to han- 
dle,there will be breakdowns and sudden 
deaths solong as this system of colt 
training and colt racing remains a_ fea- 
ture of the development of light harness 
horses. 

In this connection we may remark 
that the money offered by associations 
will determine the question of colt train- 
ing. So long as it pays to race colts be- 
cause of the large purses offered for such 
contests, just so long will they remain a 
feature of harness meetings. It is not 
for the good of the American light har- 
ness horse that colt racing should be 
continued and breeders are fully aware 
of the harm it has ‘done and is doing to 
their interests and the breed they repre- 
sent. But it is increasing in importance 
from year to year because the earning 
power of the colt is being increased, and 
the temptation is too great to resist. 
The fast two and three-year-old is the 
broken dowr or dead five-year-old. 
Look over the records and see how many 
sensational three-year-olds have raced 
on and reduced their records after- 
wards. The horse should reach his full 
proportions before being campaigned. 
They will be larger and better grown 
animals, and there wi'l be fewer crip- 
ples among them. 








USING THE OAT OROP FOR HAY. 


One of the things that I learned while 
living in Utah was the great value of 
oat hay made by cutting the oats when 
in blossom or soon afterward, and cur- 
ing the hay as one would clover or any 
other hay plant, and feeding it to any 
kind of farm animals. 

There are several important advan- 
tages that are secured when oats are 
cut as hay instead of being allowed to ri- 
pen as grain. In the first place, there is 
the lesser expense of harvesting. This 
is a very important item. The use ofthe 
mower and horse rake is vastly cheaper 
than the self-binder. Then there is the 
freedom from danger of loss by lodging 
as it so often does in the wet season or 
on more than usually fertile soil Then 
there is the greater feeding value of the 
oat crop when it is secured as a forage 
crop rather than asa grain crop. And 
the most important of all, there is the 
almost absolute certainty of securing a 
stand of clover with the oats when the 
crop is removed as hay, instead of being 
allowed to ripen. 

I have written of this subject before 
but think it especially desirable to call 
attention to it now, inasmuch as the 
moisture of the season has induced a 
rank growth, so that many fields of oats 
promise to lodge and become very diffi- 
cult to harvest. And weall know that 
in these lodged places the clover seeding 
—should there be any—will result in a 
failure. A few yearsagolI was nearly 
alone in advocating the use of oat hay, 
but now I am rejoiced to see other farm- 
ers sharing my opinion and following 
our practice. My neighbor, Mr. Mumma, 
in relating, at our last institute, his ex- 
perience with oat hay, stated that he 
considered it superior in its feeding val- 
ue to timothy, and that he noted a great 


improvement in the appearance of the | 
| return via the various water routes from Buffalo. 


clover stand where oats were cut for 
hay over those parts of the field where 
the oats were allowed to ripen. The 


truth 1s that during the ripening process | 


the oats draw very heavily on the moist- 
ure of the soil and the clover plants suf- 
fer correspondingly In the last issue of 
the eontees’ Gazette, Professor Henry 
very highly commends the oat plant for 
a hay crop, and other practical farmers 
of the thinking class are adding their 
indorsements. 

In curing oat hay one should remem- 
ber that when cut at the stage of blos- 
soming there is a great deal of moisture 
about the stem, and it is well to be 
quite thorough about the drying before 





it is put into the barn. In 1896, during 
the wet summer, we came very near 
burning down our large barn by storing 
in it too much oat hay that was insuffi- 
ciently cured. This spring, having yet | 
a number of tons of the stuff in thé | 
bottom of the mow, we hauled it out 

and stacked it up in the pasture lots. 

There is quite a little salt in the hay and 

this causes it to be relished by the stock 

on pasture, so that the oat hay is contrib- 

uting quite largely to the excellent con- 

dition in which all the stock on pasture 

istoday. Ithink the feeding of some 

dry hay to animals on pasture isan ex- 

cellent practice. The continual eating 

of succulent food causes the grazing an- 

imals to desire drier food, muchas a 

man would turn from green apples to 

dry toast. 

There are two ways of building stacks 
in the pasture. One of them is the 
wrong way andthe other is the right 
way, and we have tried both. Last 
night one of the stacks that was unsup- 
ported became undermined by the sheep 
and fell over, entombing two of them. 
Wonderful enough, they were unharm- 
ed when we took them out and in re- 
building the stack we built it the right 
way and that was about a tree so that it 
might stand erect until entirely consum- 
ed.—Joseph E. Wing,Champaign Co., O. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 


The sales of thoroughbred yearlings 





recently held in New York and at the 
west show a better demand and at high- 
er values than for the past five years. 
There is no doubt that the demand for 
cavalry mounts is helping the price 
of thoroughbreds. 

At the Jackson meeting the past week 
a match race between Tuty Wilkes and 
Red Seal resulted in the fastest time be- 
ing made this season over a half mile 
track of which there is any record. The 
time for the three heats, taken by Tuty 
Wilkes straight, was 2:12, 2:11%, 2:194. 

In the Himyar stakes,ran last week at 
Latonia, two of the starters were Han 
D’Or and Pink Coat, the latter of which 
won the American Derby at Chicago on 
June 5th. It was thought that the 
race would be between them, but 
John Bright, the only other starter, won 
out by four lengths, in the very good 
time of 1:53} for the mile and an eighth, 
which is about 1:41 to the mile. Both 
Pink Coat and Han D’Or have beaten 
Plaudit, and now John Bright defeats 
them both. 


A new saddle has been adopted by the 
English cavalry, which is said to weigh 
much less than the one now in use in 
the United States service, and known as 
the McClellan. The new saddle is of 
light-colored leather on a thin steel 
frame. There is no horn to it, and it is 
well padded underneath to save the 
horse’s back. A sample of the English 
saddle is on exhibition in the infantry 
and cavalry school at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. We doubt if it would be given 
the preference by our cavalry soldiers 
over the one now in use, although it 
may be somewhat lighter. 


Ed Harbison, of Harbison Bros., Lex- 
ington, Ky., who have already supplied 
the government with 1,100 horses this 
year, and now have a contract to deliver 
500 more, says that he finds it very hard 
to get desirable horses enough in 
this country to fill his contract. He has 
traveled over the entire South and West, 
visiting the sale marts at St Louis, In- 
dianapolis, Chicago, Buffalo, and many 
smaller places, and has not half filled 
his order. Through the South all the 
mules that fill the bill are rapidly being 
bought for army service, with the result 
that prices on them as well as horses are 
bounding upward, 





Woodside Farm.—Mr. Clarence S. Bate of 
Harrod’s Creek, sends the following: ‘Your trial 
bottle of Quinn’s Ointment has pleased me won- 
derfully. Lused it to remove incipient fistula of 
withers.’’ This is the universal expression of 
those who are using Quinn’s Ointment. 





Cheap Rates B. Y. P. U. Convention at 
Buffalo. 

For the Baptist Young People’s Union conven- 
tion July 44th to 18th, the Grand Trunk Railway 
system will sell tickets at one fare for the round 
trip: tickets will be good going from July 12th up 
to the 15th inclusive, and return leave Buffalo up 
to the 19th; extension of tickets up to Sept. Ist 
can b: arranged at Buffalo by depositing tickets 
with the joint bureau: tickets are also issue! to 


The Grand Trunk Railway is the only line run- 
ning the celebrated Pu.iman wide vestibule draw- 
ing-room sleeping cars between Detroit and Buf- 
falo Illustrated pamphlet giving full deserip- 
tion of the city of Buffalo, with full program of 
the convention, may be had by applying at 84 
Woodward avenue, and all agents of this com- | 
pany. Space in sleeping cur can be obtained at 
the City Office, 84 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


SHETLAND PORIES Every one Pure Bred. 
5 My herd took every 
prize on “ponies in harness’ at World’s Fair. Forty 
for 1898 market. Well broken ponies for children’s 
use. Little foundation herds for breeders. Also 
imported stallions Pays better to breed pure Shet- 
land Ponies than any other animal. Write your 
wants. WATKINS FARY, Detroit, Mich. 


OW TO CURE THE HEAVES and twenty-five 
best Horse Hecelpte in the world for 10 cents. 
J. H, BURDICK, Millington, Ken. Co., Hinois. 








Veterinary P epartment, 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR, 








Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only be 
given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of one dollar 
must accompany the letter. 





Thoroughpin.—My four-year-old colt has 
two puffs on outside of hock of hindleg. R. 
E.,Girard.—Apply tincture of iodine twice a 
week. If he does not get well blister him 
when weather gets cool. 

Spasmodie Colic.—Young horse has colic 
about every ten days. When he is sick he 
rolls and tumbles; does not bloat; each at- | 
tack lasts a few hours.—F.G., Hillsdale, | 
Mich.—Give him salt and ginger in each | 
feed. | 

Worms.—Dog has worms. He looks rough | 
in coat and is growing thin. W. W. B., De-) 
troit, Mich.—Give 1 oz. castor oil, 1 dr. pow- | 
dered areca nut once a day until bowels | 
more freely. If bowels are active give areca 
nut alone. 

Ringbone.—Three-year-old colt has a ring- | 
bone. Small enlargement and lameness. 
How should it ve treated? W.B. F., Mon- 
roe, Mich.—Leave it alone as long as it does 
no harm. Should it cause lameness use a 
good blister. 

Wart on Ear.—Four-year-old horse has a 
wart onear. It bleeds when he rubs it. 
What can I apply to remove it? W.K., St. 
Johns, Mich.—Remove it with a_ knife and 
apply tannic acid twice a day. If the flies 
trouble wound apply pine tar. 

Dog has Fleas.—I have a bull terrier dog 
that has fleas. They annoy him more than 
I ever knew fieas to bother a dog before. Give 
aremedy. H. H. G., Wauseon, O.—Apply 
one part zenoleum in one hundred parts | 
water as often as found necessary. 

Jersey Calf Gives Milk.—Jersey calf 10} 
months old, never been bred, has been giving 
milk for the past four weeks. Will she 
come to her milk without being bred? What 
had I better do with her? M. A. K., Mil- 
ford Center.—Breed your heifer and cease 
milking her. ™ 

Scours—Warts.—Jersey heifer has had 
scours since she calved. Milks extra well. 
Small soreson udder. A. F. P., Colum- 
biana. —Give half an ounce subnitrate bis- 
muth and 10 grains calomel three times a 
day. Apply nitrate silver to sores once a 
day for a few days. 

Bursal Swelling. — Jersey 
large bunch on knee; it came = six 
weeks ago; has been lame but is mostly 
over it now; bunch is harder; cow feels well 
and looks fine.—F. B., Guys Mills, Pa.—Ap- 
ply tincture iodine once a gay. If leg gets 
sore do not use medicine so often. 

Thick Urine—Sitfast.—Horse’s water is 
thick. Also has small bunch on shoulder 
where collar rests. F. D. C., Bowling Green. 
—Give 2 drams. nitrate potash in feed or 
water until he gets well. Remove sitfast 
with a knife. Open through skin and re- 
move it. Wound will soon heal. 

Functional Disease of Spine.—I have a 
five-year-old mare that has spinal trouble. 
She is unable to walk. P. L., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.—Your mare will never get well. 
With the hot sun shining on her back and 
grass diet she should improve. Medicine 
will do very little good in such a case. 


~ 





cow has 


Curb.—Horse six years old has a small 
curb. It does not hurt him. When he first 
strained his leg it caused lameness for a few 
days. Can the thickening be removed and 
if so what shall I use? W. J., Midland, 
Mich.—If the curb is small and does no harm 
leave alone until cool weather Then apply 
a blister and you will meet with good results. 


Chronic Diarrhea.—Dog has been sick 
three months. His bowels act too freely. 
Some days he eats very well, other times 
nothing. E. L., Lamartine.—Give half an 
ounce syrup rhubarb one dose only — Follow 
that with 20-grain doses subnitrate bismuth 
and half a grain powdered opium twice a 
day. Feed him boiled milk and lime water. 


Septic fever.—Sow farrowed and two days 
later all her pigs died. Since then she has 
discharges from vagina. E. O. B., Mineral 
Point.—Give 5 drops tincture aconite three 
times a day for a few days; then 10 grains 
quinine three times a day until well. ft you 
can inject her with 1 part creoline to 50 
parts water twice a day it will help dry up 
discharge. Feed her whatever she wants 
to eat. 

Eczema—Mange.—I have a sick hog; does 
not eat much. gave it salts. Skin broke 
out over nearly the whole body. The skin 
has healed except a few places. A.S., Ash 
Ridge.—Wash hog with kerosene, soap and 
water, and apply | gers oxide zinc to 5 parts 
fresh lard, once a day, to sore places on 
skin. He will soon get well if kept clean. 
Give 5 drops Fowler’s solution arsenic, twice 
a day. 

Fistula of Withers.-—-I have a seven-year-old 
horse that has fistula of withers: swelled on 
both sides, open in one. How should it be 
treated? I am not near any veterinary sur- 
geon. Is there any sure cure? J. F. R., Tip- 


cases are incurable. 
to some man who thinks he 
cases easily. 
it into opening, put it to bottom and fill 
space in tumor with equal parts oxide zinc, 
calomel and tannic acid. i 

ed once a day. 
and raw linseed oil, to keep flies away from 
shoulder. 


You had better sell him 
can cure such 
Take a hollow tube, introduce 


t should be treat- 
Apply equal parts oil tar 





A Reliable Cheap Power. 

Almost every farmer has realized the great need 
of a reliable and economical power conveniently 
at hand and ready for use at all times. The per- 
fected gasoline engine is now offered, This has 
many advantages overall other powers and is so 
peculiarly adapted for the farmer’s use that we 
bring it to the attention of our readers. 

There are many makes of these engines on the 
market, but of course the intending purchaser 
needs to investigate very carefully before finally 





giving his order. The engine illustrating this ar- 
ticle is the Fairbanks-Morse, manufactured by 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of Chicago. The sim- 
plicity of its construction and method of opera- 
tion will appeal strongly to the farmer. Once be- 
ing started it requires no further attention—it 
takes care of itself and will run as long as the 
fuel lasts. By means of a patented governor the 
amount of gasoline consumed is automatically 
regulated by the load on the engine. The gaso- 
line tank is always buried in the ground twenty 
or more feet away from the building and below 
the level of the engine. As the engine requires 


| gasoline it is-brought to it, a few drops at atime, 


by means of a small suction pump attached to 
engine, the operation of this pump being con- 
trolled by the governor already mentioned. This 
method removes all danger of accidents, and 
indeed renders the engine much safer than steam. 

The engine can be started in half a minute, so 
it is always ready for immediate use, and as it de- 
velops full power at once, it is not necessary to run 
it except when it is actually doing work for you. 
It can be stopped in a second and all expense 
stops at the sametime. There is no odor and 
practically no noise. 

One farmer who has been using one of these 
envines for some time states that he saws wood, 
runs feed cutter, threshing machine and separa- 
tor at an expense of about five cents per hour. 
Another one says he pumps enough water for his 
stock, house and lawn at an expense of less than 
five cents a day. It would pay those interested 
to write the manufacturers for full particulars. 





———______ | 
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The Hawaiian annexation resolution 
passed the United States Senate last 
Wednesday by a vote of 42 to 21. As 
the House had previously passed the 
measure it now only requires the signa- 
ture of the President to make Hawaii 
American territory. 








In the law passed by congress to raise 
additional revenue to carry on the war 
with Spain, there is a provision regulat- 
ing the sale of mixed flour. The law 
defines mixed flour to mean “‘the food 
product made from wheat mixed or 
blended in the whole or in part with any 
other grain or other material or the 
manufactured product of any other ma- 
terial than wheat,’’ and such flour must 
be branded as mixed, and is subject to 
a stamp taxas such. This will be a 
great help in putting a stop to the adul- 
terations of wheat fiour with corn meal, 
rye, or ‘“‘mineraline,’’ an adulterant 
made by grinding soapstone, and being 
offered to millers by a firm of New York 
manufacturers 








It shows a great change in sentiment 
to find’such an editorial item as the fol- 
lowing in a southern agricultural paper. 
It appeared in the Texas Live Stock 
Journal: 

‘*The people of the South are awaken- 
ing to the benefits of a protective tariff. 
The time was when the South denomin- 
ated the tariff as sectional. Now the 
reading and thinking man is learning 
from practical experience that while he 
and his northern neighbor are protected 
from the low priced labor of foreign 
countries, there is in this broad land of 
ours competition enough to insure the 
consumers the lowest possible price on 
manufactured goods.” 








The Michigan millers have done what 
all millers ought to do, arranged a 
schedule of the value of wheat below 
test. The milling value of wheat dete- 
riorates very rapidly on the descending 
scale of weight per bushel, and in some 
years particularly light weight wheat is 
worth only about half its value for feed 
stuff Millers appreciate the fact well 
enough, but don’t always act on their 
knowledge.—American Miller. 

The millers have done well’so far as 
they have gone, but to be consistent 
they should have arranged a schedule 
for wheat weighing more than the stand- 
ard grades. They know quite well that 

he farmer who sells wheat in this State 
weighing 60 Ibs or more per measured 
bushel is not paid an equivalent value 
for his grain. Why not arrange asched- 
to which will be an incentive to farm- 
cvs to not only grow good grain, but to 
patitin market in the finest possible 
cndition. Heavy weight, well clean- 
cl wheat is worth more to the miller 
than lighter grain containing more or 
less chaff and dirt, and he should be 
willing to pay for it. 


A MEMORABLE FOURTH OF JULY. 


The Fourth of July, 1898, will long be 
remembered by the patriotic people of 
the United States as a day on which 
they had more and better reason for be- 
ing thankful than for the last 30 years. 
The good fortune which has blessed our 
navy and army since the beginning of 
the present struggle, seems to have cul- 
minated on that day, and the quickly 
moving panorama of events of the previ- 
ous week make it one of the great epochs 
in the history of the nation. 

On the night of the third of July the 
dispatches from Gen. Shafter and his 
army were none too inspiring, except in 
the record of the magnificent courage 
displayed by the troops in his command. 
Some 1,800 brave men had been killed 
and wounded, and he feared he had not 
force sufficient to carry the inner in- 
trenchments of Santiago, especially as 
the guns of the Spanish ficet could be 
used with great effect upon his men. 
That was the situation late Sunday 
night. The bright sun of Monday morn- 
ing, however, brought more cheering 
news. - First came a report that Admiral 
Cevera, fearing the fall of Santiago, 
had sailed out of its harbor and attacked 
the Americam squadron, and that most 
of the Spanish vessels had been destroy- 
ed. The next report proclaimed the en- 
tire destruction of the Spanish fieet, and 
the killing and capturing of all the men 
and orficers with the loss of one man. 
Then came a dispatch from Gen. Shafter 
announcing that he had demanded the 
surrender of Santiago but had given suffi- 
cient time for the removal of women 
and children and non-combatants before 
commencing a bombardment of the 
place. By this time enthusiasm had 
reached a high pitch, but more good 
news was to come. A dispatch from 
Commodore Dewey at Manila reported 
the arrival there of the Charleston and 
convoy of transports, with reinforce- 
ments. On the way the Charleston had 
stopped long enough to secure the sur- 
render of the Ladrone Islands, and carry 
the governor and small Spanish garri- 
son as prisoners to Manila. Also that 
another Spanish gunboat had come in 
and surrendered, with a number of 
Spanish officials. It looked as if the 
United States was under the protection 
of a special providence, and that a few 
more such memorable victories would 
compel the Spanish government to sue 
for veace. Let us be thankful that 
these victores, won in a war waged 
against oppression and wrong, cost so 
little in the sacrifice of the lives of the 
brave men who won them, considering 
the wonderful results achieved. 

The Fourth of July will hereafter 
mean more than ever to our nation, and 
should be observed as a day specially 
set apart to inculcate lessons of patriot. 
ism, as well as expressing thankfulness 
for the many blessings which have been 
enjoyed by its people since it was 
first observed as the birthday of freedom 
in the new world. 











OHEESE AS A PART OF THE ARMY 
RATION. 





The introduction of a bill into the 
House of Representatives by a Wisconsin 
congressman to make cheese a part of 
the army ration, has brought up the 
question of its value and utility for the 
purpose. As to the desirability of cheese 
forming a part of the soldier’s ration 
there can be no question, especially 
when an army is operating in a country 
where bowel troubles are frequent be- 
cause of peculiar climatic conditions or 
impure water In such cases the addi- 
tion of cheese to the army ration would 
be a most sensible and economical meth- 
od of preventing such diseases, as well 
as counteracting them after they have 
been started. Good, sound cheese exer- 
cises a most beneficial effect upon the 
digestive organs where they have become 
relaxed as the result of exposure, im- 
pure water, or the long continued use of 
the regular army marching ration. 
There is no doubt of this, for we have 
had the opportunity of testing itand at 
the request of a regimental physician, 
who appreciated its value in such cases 
and preferred its use to administering 
debilitating drugs. 

As to the keeping qualities of cheese, 
which is a most important point to con- 
sider in connection with any part of an 
army ration, good full cream cheese, 
well ripened, of the grade known as ex- 
port, will keep well, and could be car- 
ried in the haversack two or three days. 
There need be no fear on this point. 

The next point to be considered is that 
of cost. It can be arranged so that the 








addition of cheese to the ration will not 
add to its cost. Cheese, of the best sort, 
is selling at from 74 to 74 cents per lb. 
It can be transported and issued to the 
army so that its net cost will not exceed 
8 cents. Ifa quarter of a pound was 
issued as a day’s ration, that would be 
2cents. On the days cheese isissued, a 
reduction in the meat. ration could be 
made that would counterbalance the cost. 
Thus the ration of fresh meat is one and 
a quarter pounds. It will cost at least 12 
cents per pound. Tocut off a quarter of 
a pound of fresh meat and replace it 
with a quarter of a pound of cheese 
would really cut a cent off the cost of 
the day’s ration, while the cheese would 
be an addition relished by the soldiers. 
Then the nutriment in a quarter of a 
pound of cheese is fully equal to that in 
ahalf pound of fresh meat. Besides 
cheese can be cut up into individual ra- 
tions much more easily and economical- 
ly than fresh beef, and this is a very 
important matter when it is remember- 
ed that during a campaign each soldier 
must carry his own rations and cook 
them. Cheese will not require cooking, 
a very important advantage. 

To sum up the whole matter, there- 
fore, it can be stated that cheese is 
cheaper, more healthful, and contains 
more nutriment in the same weight 
than fresh beef, and its addition to the 
army ration would be economical and 
based upon good hygienic principles. 








WHAT THE WAR WILL OOST. 





Senator Hale, of Maine, has been esti- 
mating the probable cost of the present 
war to the people of the United States, 
and he figures out a total of $800,000,000. 

It is said the cost per day at the present 
moment is fully $2,000,000. For one year 


at that rate the total will be $730,000, - 
000. Evidently the Senator figures upon 
the war lasting a year. But even 
if peace is declared within the year, the 
total debt of the country will be fully 
$2,000,000,000 when it is concluded. At 
the close of the war of the rebeiiion the 
total debt was about $2,600,000,000.. At 
that time the population of the United 
States was about 35,000,000, and one- 
half of the country was practically bank- 
rupt from the effects of the war. Its 
railroads, telegraph lines, and steamer 
lines on rivers and ocean, and its towns, 
and cities, had to be rebuilt,and at a time 
when the enormous war taxes had to be 
met. Yet the country prospered wonder- 
fully and its productive power and 
wealth increased enormously. Today 
the country has a population of probably 
74,000,000—more than double what it 
was in 1865—its people are more prosper- 
ous than ever before, and its productive 
powerand wealth have grown even 
more rapidly than its population. The 
war will not destroy private property, 
or interfere to any extent with the na- 
tion’s commerce, hence the cost of the 
war will be met much more easily than 
that of the last one. 

But with the end of the war its cost 
will not cease. Whether we are willing 
or not, a large navy, anda much larger 
army will be a necessity after the war 
is ended, and the pension list will be 
greatly increased. We shall have to 
make up our minds to be a great nation 
—we have gone too far to retreat—and 
greatness, from a national standpoint, 
is always a costly article. 


THAT HARVEST EXOURSION. 


Our readers should not forget the date 
of The Michigan Farmer harvest excur- 
sion, which leaves Detroit for the 
Island of Mackinaw on Monday even- 
ing, August 22. The route selected 


is one of the most beautiful in the coun- 
try, and includes Lake St. Clair, the St. 
Clair river, Lake Huron, and the Straits 
of Mackinaw, whose invigorating breez- 
es are sought yearly by visitors from all 
over the Union. During the trip calls 
will be made at Port Huron, Sand Beach, 
Alpena, Cheboygan, and the historic 
Island of Mackinaw The portion of the 
route passed over in the night going will 
be passed over in the daytime on the re- 
turn trip, giving excursionists an oppor- 
unity to view all points of interest be- 
tween Detroit and Mackinaw 

The date of the excursion was selected 
as a time when the farmers and their 
families could leave their homes with 
the least possible trouble during the 
summer season. Harvest will be over, 
and fall work will not have begun, and 
the few days spent in making this trip 
will not interfere with the business of 
the farm, while participants wfll return 
refreshed and rested, and prepared for 
the work which the autumn months al- 
ways bring. 

To the women of the farm household 
the trip will come as a grateful relief 
from the cares and duties which are al- 
ways so hard and exhausting during the 
busy harvest season. They will meet 














with others from all parts of the state, 
and the new acquaintances made and 
social intercourse enjoyed wiil surely 
make this excursion a most enjoyable 
ove, and furnish many delightful mem- 
ories to think over hereafter. 

In an educational way this excursion 
will be worth all it costs. It will give 
participants a better idea of the beauti- 
ful state of Michigan, its wonderful re- 
sources, and the vast commerce which 
floats over its great lakes—the grandest 
bodies of fresh water in the world—and 
one of the greatest advantages with 
which a bountiful nature has endowed 
our country. 

Upon arriving at the island of 
Mackinaw side trips may be _ tak- 
en in several directions, as tickets are 
good for ten days from date of leaving 
Detroit. These side trips include Mar. 
quette, the center of Michigan’s wonder- 
ful mining regions—the richest in the 
world—the Sault Ste Marie canal with 
its great locks, through which passes the 
immense commerce of the Lake Superior 
country on its way to the East, Les 
Chenaux, or the Snow Islands, and to 
Petosky by the inland navigation route 
via Crooked lake, and Indian river. Full 
particulars regarding these side trips, 
as well as of the main excursion, can be 
had on application at The Farmer oftice. 
Send postal card for circular, which con- 
tains full information regarding rates of 
fare, cost of staterooms and meals, ho- 
tel rates, and distances and cost of the 
various side trips mentioned. If you 
think of going on the excursion, write 
at once for this circular, and then se- 
cure your stateroom. We shall havea 
large and jolly party, and believe it will 
be one of the most delightful excursions 
which will leave Detroit this season. 

Those receiving our circulars will of 
course understand that the $1 required 
to secure staterooms or berths is in no 
sense a bonus but will apply in full to- 
wards price of tickets on day of starting. 











JUST THE MAN NEEDED. 





It is rumored that a number of his 
friends have decided to place in nom- 
ination for the office of State Land 
Commissioner, the Hon. George B. 
Horton of Fruit Ridge. We do not know 
whether or not Mr. Horton would accept 
such a nomination but we sincerely 
hope if he is tendered it that he will. 
The office is one which can be made very 
useful to the people of the State if prop- 
erly administered, and Mr. Horton, with 
his experience as a legislator and a_ suc- 
cessful business man, fully equipped with 
a general knowledge of the State, and its 
agricultural capabilities and require- 
ments, is just the man to fill the place 
acceptably. The small salary, of course, 
will be no inducement for him to accept 


such a nomination but Mr. Horton owes. 


it to the State in which he has prospered 
and been honored, to serve it when call- 
ed upon even at a personal sacrifice. 
We hope he will be nominated and elect- 
ed, not because he is a mem- 
ber of some particular party, but 
because he possesses inan eminent 
degree the integrity and executive abil- 
ity the position of State Land Commis- 
sioner demands. He will be a valuable 
man in any administration from his 
wide acquaintance with the farmers of 
the State, and his knowledge of public 
affairs. 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH. 


The United States Geographical 
Survey has completed its annual 
report on the production of salt in this 
country, and what is said regarding the 
industry in Michigan, ascompared with 
the other producing states of the union, 
is quite interesting. According to 
the figures published, Michigan is the 
second state in the union in salt pro- 
duction. The production of salt in this 
country in 1897 was the largest ever 
known, the total being 16,973,202 bar- 
rels. The first state in quantity produc- 
ed was New York, with a total of 6,700,- 
000 barrels. Michigan was second with 
nearly 4,000,000 barrels. In the num- 
ber of evaporating plants Michigan ranks 
first and New York second. Michigan’s 
product increased 830,000 barrels in 1897, 
over 26 percent, which was the largest 
gain made by any state. Ohio and 
Pennsylvania were the only salt-produc- 
ing states which showed a decrease. 

It is also a matter of interest to learn 
that the United States, which has al- 
ways ranked second to Great Britain in 
the production of salt, in 1897 produced 
considerably more than that country 
did in 1896, the last year for which fig- 
ures are available, and is therefore prob- 
ably the largest producing nation in 
the world. 

In regard to cost, the report gives 
some very interesting figures. The aver- 
age price per barrel obtained for all 
grades of salt in Michigan during 1896 
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was 22.7. 


In 1897 the price per barrel | was $4,793, and in the latter, $3,105. | rowed $3,000,000 from the Northwestern | 


averaged 31.4 cents, an advance of 8.7, | The total cost for officers’ salaries for | Mutual Life Inswance Co. to be used in liq- | 


or 38 percent. The advance was proba- 
bly helped by the new tariff,and the con- 
sequert increase in price is responsible 
for the increased production, asin 1896 


a number of concerns had to shut down | 
because the selling price was below cost | 


of production. 

The growth of the salt industry in 
Michigan is a matter of about 40 years, 
as it is about that long since the legisla- 
ture passed a law allowing a bounty on 
each barrel produced in the state. It 
was asserted by many well posted men 
at that time that the money paid out by 
the state would be thrown away, as the 
industry could never be developed suffi- 
ciently to maintain itself without state 
aid. At that time salt was worth $2.50 
per barrel in this city. It is now selling 
at 40 cents per barrel and 15 cents of 
that is for the barrel. The industry em- 
ployes a good deal of capital and hun- 
dreds of men, and brings into the state a 
large income each year. It was only 
necessary to pay a bounty fora few years, 
and it was one of the best investments 
Michigan ever made. If the bounty on 
beet sugar production turns our as well 
as the salt bounty, we shall have anoth- 
er industry established which will be 
worth far more than its cost to the busi- 
ness interests of the state. 








INTSRSTATE COMMERCE, 





Mr. Grosvenor, the dairy and food 
commissioner of Michigan, proposes the 
following bill to limit the effect of the 
regulations of commerce between the 
several states and with foreign coun- 
tries, in certain cases: 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of 
representatives of the United States of 
America in congress, assembled; 

That everything intended to be used as 
food or drink, transported into any state or 
territory, or remaining therein for use, con- 
sumption, sale or storage, shall, upon arrival 
in such state or territory be subject to the 
operation and effect of the laws of such state 
or territory enacted in the exercise of its 
police powers, to the same extent and in the 
same manner as though such articles intend- 
ed to be used as food or drink, or as ingre- 
dients of food or drink, had been produced 
in such state or territory, and shall not be 
exempt therefrom by reason of being intro- 
duced therein in original packages or other- 
wise. 

We indorse the proposed measure most 
heartily, and hope that Mr. Grosvenor 
will see that it is introduced. There is 
little or no prospect of securing any ac- 
tion this session, ,.but it should be intro- 
duced at the earliest moment. It would 
be tardy justice were it to be enacted 
tomorrow. Suchan act should have 
been passed without delay after the 
original package decision of several 
years ago. The dairymen all over the 
country will heartily support this bill 


_when introduced and it would be backed 


by the pure food department of every 
state that has one. As we have said 
before, the laws of the nation should not 
nullify the laws of a state. Ifa state,in 
the exercise of its constitutional powers, 
decides that a certain article of food or 
drink is dangerous to health and must 
not be sold to the people of that com- 
monwealth, the nation should respect 
that regulation. We do not believe the 
interstate commerce law ever intended 
to force unlawful articles of trade upon 
any state, contrary to its regulations. 
The Grosvenor bill would mend the flaw 
in the national statute and leave the sev- 
eral states free to establish and enforce 
laws to prevent the sale of adulterated 
and injurious articles of food and drink. 








MUTUAL INSURANCE. 


There is no better field for the co-oper- 
ation of farmers than in fire insurance. 
The recent discrimination against farm 
property by many old line companies, 
and the comparatively high rates charg- 
ed, have turned the attention of farmers 
to the question of mutual insurance, 
and everywhere they are investigating 
it with unusual interest. In Ohio the 
various mutual insurance companies 
have formed a state organization, and 
the report of the last meeting, at Colum- 
bus, has just been published in pam- 
phlet form. Those who are seeking in- 
formation in regard tothe safety, ad- 
visability, and cost of mutual insurance 
will find much of interest in this report. 
Ninety-nine associations had filed re- 
ports with the state insurance depart- 
ment last year The total income of 
these 99 associations was $420,666, and 
the total disbursements, $423,284, leav- 
ing a deficit of $2,618 But $112,488 of 
the income was borrowed money, of 
which $94,094 was repaid The-~ total 
losses paid during the year amounted to 
$263,986, and the total running expenses 
to $65,203. We regard this as a good 
showing, all things considered. 

The president, W. G. Farnsworth, pre- 
sented statistics comparing the cost of 
insurance in joint stock and mutual 
companies. In the former the total ex- 





pense in 1895, for each one mill risk, 


each one millrisk, in joint stock com- 
panies, was $412, and total expenses for 
each mill of risk, $4,793. In mutual 
*companies the total expenses were only 
$3,105. The net saving in the latter, on 
each one mill risk, was $1,688, and a 
| total saving to all the associations of 
$165,424 in one year. In 1896 the show- 
ing was still better. The total charges 
in 12 joint stock companies, for each $1,- 
000 of risk, were $5.13 in 90 mutual com- 
panies, $2.58. This means a net saving 
to the farmers in one year, of $278,687. 
The profits of the joint stock companies 
in the United States, in 1896, as stated 
by one of the speakers, were $16,718,889, 
while the profits of the mutual compan- 
ies were nothing. 

A great many questions are answered 
in this report, forms for constitution 
and by-laws are given, etc. H. Mil- 
ler of Sunbury, Ohio. is the secretary 
of the association. He saysthat a few 
copies of the report still remain in his 
hands and a copy will be sent to any 
address for the postage. 








BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 





Dunn & Co.’s weekly review of trade 
says, substantially: Failures are a little 
larger than in the first quarter of the 
year. Defaulted payments for the quar- 
ter aggregate $34,498,074, which is small- 
er than in the second quarter of any 
year since 1890 except one. 

The exports of wheat continue extraor- 
dinary. During the week they have 
been (flour included) 4,006,000 bushels 
from Atlantic ports against 2,064,000 
last year, and Pacific exports 416,564 
against 120,000 last vear. This makes 
for the crop year, with some minor ports 
yet to hear from, 217,871,000 bushels ex- 
ported of wheat, flour included, against 
225,665,000 in 1892, the year of largest 
previous exports, but at the same time 
211,452,000 bushels have gone out 
against 76,602,000 bushels in that year, 
and 187,817,000 last year, which was 
much the largest on record. The mar- 
ket has been a little weaker, as is nat- 
ural with abundant evidence of an enor- 


of injury, but cash wheat has advanced 
to 85 cents. Corn has declined a frac- 
tion, although the demand for export is 
still beyond all precedent, and cotton 
is an eighth lower at 6.25 cents, owing 
to favorable reports as to the growing 
crop. 

‘About 90 percent of cotton manufac- 


turing machinery is now em- 
ployed and demand is _ strength- 
ening. Sales of wool have been 


only 8,011,200 pounds for the week at 
the three chief markets and for the 
month 10,193,000 pounds. against 41,- 
197,000 a year ago and 29,595,000 in 1892. 
The decrease in sales since the culmina- 
tion of speculation in February has been 
most remarkable. The iron industry 
shows some decline in prices. 

Failures for the week have been 254 in 
the United States against 241 last year, 
and 15 in Canada against 30 last year. 








The United States Department’s latest 
weekly bulletin, for June 27 reports in 
part as follows: ‘‘Winter wheat harvest 
is now general in northern Kansas, in 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, 
has begun in Nebraska, and will soon 
begin in Iowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 
Considerable damage from rust is re- 
ported from Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Ohio, and similar complaints,in addition 
to injury from chinch bugs, are received 
from Missouri, central Illinois, and Vir- 
ginia. Threshing continues in the south- 
ern states with generally satisfactory 
yields. In Texas some injury has been 
caused to grain in shock by rains of the 
previous week. 

“The condition of spring wheat is less 
favorable than reported the previous 
week. Rust is beginning to appear in 
North Dakota, while hot and dry south- 
erly winds have proved injurious in por- 
tions of South Dakota and Nebraska. In 
Minnesota complaints of lodging are 
less numerous than last week, and fa- 
vorable weather conditions have checked 
rust, but reports of damage by rust and 
~ dging in Iowa continue.” 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


General. 

Michael Schwab, the anarchist, who was 
eonvicted for hurling bombs May 4, 1886, 
causing the death of seven policemen in Chi- 
cago, and was sentenced to imprisonment for 
life but was pardoned in June, 1893 by Gov. 
Altgeld, died of consumption at a hospital 
in Chicago, June 29. 

June 29, Swift & Co., of Chicago, were 
awarded the contract for furnishing our Cu- 
banarmy refrigerated beef. It is estimat- 
ed that it will require 100,000 lbs. per day, 
and the contract runs for three months at 
least, and longer if necessary. Fresh beef is 
to be furnished to the Cubans as well as to 
our soldiers. 

Levi Z. Leiter, father of the Chicago 





wheat speculator, is reported to have bor- 


mous yield, notwithstanding all reports | 


| uidating the debts incurred by his son in the 
| recent wheat deal. He is said to have in- 
| formed the Northwestern Co. that he wiil re- 
quire another $3,000,000 or more later on. 
The June report of the Department of Ag- 
riculture places the average condition of the 
apple crop in Kansas at 72, and in Missouri 
at 65. The following statement from Tope- 
ka June 24, makes a much less favorable in- 
dication: Secretary Barnes of the state hor- 
ticultural society, states that the Kansas ap- 
ple crop this year will be almost a total fail- 


ure. Not more than 15 peicent of the crop, 
he said, will be gathered. The cold rains 


during the time the apple trees were in 
bloom are assigned as the cause of the failure 
of the crop. The bees, the chief agents of 
om fertilization, would not fly, and the 
blossoms were stunned by the cold rain. Se- 
eretary Barnes says that the yield this year 
in Missouri will not be over 20 percent of a 
crop, and that other western states are in 
the same condition. 

The statement of June 30,showing the gov- 
ernment receipts and expenditures, shows 
that the receipts during the present month 
will aggregate about $33,500,000 and for the 
present fiscal year about $34,500,000. These 
receipts include about $1,500,000 which ‘is 
likely to be reported tomorrow morning in 
mail received tonight. The receipts from 
customs this month will be shown to be 
about $14,500,000 a loss as compared with last 
June of about $7,000,000. The collections 
from internal revenue will show an_ in- 
crease approximating $3,750,000. For the en- 


tire fiscal year the receipts from 
customs will amount to a little less 
than $150,000,000, a loss as compar- 


ed with last fiscal year of 1897, of about 
$26,500,000. The internal revenue receipts 
will amount to about $170,000,000, a gain of 
$23,500,000. Up to this time the actual ex- 
penditures on account of the war amount to 
about $60,000,000. 

One of the most appalling disasters in the 
annals of the Atlantic occurred 60 miles 
south of Sable Island on the morning of July 
4th when the great French liner La Bour- 
gogne was run down inadense fog by the 
iron sailing ship Cromartyshire. The acci- 
dent came without a moment’s warning and 
the liner was so badly injured that she went 
to the bottom within half an hour, carrying 
with her 562 of her passengers and crew. 
| The liner had 725 persons on board and was 
bound for Havre, France. The Cromarty- 
shire was not badly injured and succeeded 
in picking up some ef the unfortunate pas- 
sengers. It is reported that the officers of 
the liner lost control of their men and that 
the crew fought “or the life boats and life 
rafts like demons, cshus removing the only 
possible chance for escape open to the wom- 
en and children. The weaker were forced 
to give way to the stronger, some even re- 
sorting to weapons in forcing the women 
and children back from positions which 
seemed to promise a chance of escape. 
Among the 163 passengers saved there is but 








Legal i epartment. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 








Straw a Part of the Crop.—J. D. C., Grand 
Lodge, Mich.—Suppose I rent a piece of land 
to put in a crop of wheat for one-half. Now 
is one-half the straw mine or does the land 
hold all the straw?—In the absence of agree- 
ment between croppers and landlord, the 
straw can be removed from the land, and is 
as much a part of the crop as the grain, 


Necessary Consent to Build Electric Roads 
Along Country Highways—Shade Trees 
may not be Destroyed.—W. N., Mason, Mich. 
—1. Has a company the rjght to put an elec- 
tric railroad on my side of the road in front 
of my house without my consent and with- 
out a lease from me?—Yes, provided written 
consent is obtained of the supervisor and a 
majority of the commissioners of highways 
of your township, the only restriction being 
that the right of free travel in the highway 
shall not be obstructed. 2. Have they a 
right to destroy my shade trees along the 
road?—Not unless you give consent. 


Highway Labor must be Expended in 
Bounds of Township.—Subscriber, Tekonsha 
Mich.—Can a property owner be compelled 
to work his road tax ina district where he 
owns no property? This spring, because the 
roads were easy to work in our district, the 
township authorities took two farmers out 
and put them in another district adjoining 
ours, but leaving their property in our dis- 
trict so these of us who are left have to work 
the roads in front of these places while their 
owners go to an adjoining district to work. 
Is there any law for that kind of work?— 
Yes, the law does not limit the work to the 
road districts, but to the townships. The 
above proceeding may be unusual, but it is 
lawful. 

Laborer can Collect Wages for Time Work- 
ed.—Subseriber, Macomb Co., Mich.—A 
hires B fer $10 for month of March, then is 
to give $10 for eight months’ work begin- 
ning April 1. B quits without giving notice 
and cannot give any reason for stopping. 
Can he collect full pay for the time worked? 
--In our opinion B can recover for time 
worked at rate of hiring; however, there is 
some authority to the contrary in cases like 
that above, where the hiring is for a definite 
term at an entire price. Until recent years 
no recovery could be had by servant where 
he abandoned hiring, but the doctrine of the 
courts as now laid down is that the accept- 
ance by the master of the labor of the ser- 
vant creates a new consideration, outside 
the express contract, and the servant must 
be paid for labor done. 

Poll-tax.—J. J. H., Pawlowski, Mich.—Is 
a taxpayer compelled to do poll-tax read 
work?—L very male inhabitant of this State, 
above the age of 21 and under 50 yéars, ex- 
cept pensioners of the United States, persons 





one woman. Prof. E. L. Walter, who held 
the chair of modern languages in the Uni- 
versity at Ann Arbor, is believed to be 
among the missing. 

War Notes. 





The Egyptian government sustained the 


to allow Admira Camara to coal his vessels 
at Port Said. Camara decided that his 
vessels were in need of repairs and prepared 
to remain at Port Said for some days. Lat- 
er he changed his mind and moved outside 
the harbor to coal from his own coiliers. A 
dispatch from that _ on July 1 stated 
that the entire fleet had gone to sea but a 
later message reperted its return to Port 
Said, July 4. 

The situation at Santiago has changed 
wonderfully since a week ago. On Friday 
Gen. Shafter began his advance upon the 
city, which was obstinately resisted by the 
Spaniards, resulting in a hard battle, which 
lasted the entire day. The Spanish fleet 
assisted the land forces, its guns doing 
great execution —_ our troops. Latest 
estimates place our killed and wounded at 
1,000. Saturday morning the fighting was 
resumed and continued throughout the day, 
the American forces sustaining heavy losses. 
The intense heat and the unexpected strength 
shown by the Spaniards in their intrench- 
ments had completely exhausted our troops 
and they were obliged to fall back. The 
news of their failure to take Santiago caused 
[a sos depression in Washington, as it was 

lieved to indicate that Gen. Shafter’s army 
would have to be strongly reinforced before 
it would be able to drive the enemy from 
their intrenchments. However, on Sunday, 
matters took an unexpected turn which 
greatly simplifies the problem the American 
forces are trying to solve. About 9 o’clock 
Sunday morning Admiral Cevera made a 
desperate attempt to get out of the harbor 
where he had been cooped up for so many 
weeks. Admiral Sampson’s fleet immediately 
lined up for battle and after the hottest kind 
of a fight forced the Spaniards to run their 
ships ashore. The Cristobal Colon, Admiral 
Cevera’s flagship, succeeded in getting past 


position of the American consul by refusing | 


| 


exempted by the military laws of the State, 
those who are mentally incompetent and 
paupers are liable to assessment for highway 
labor for what is commonly called capita- 
tion or poll-tax, and shall be assessed there- 
for one day ineach year in the road dis- 
trict in which he resides, and the overseer 
of highway has power and it is his duty to 
assess all persons living in his district lable 
to poll-tax and whose names are not on the 
list when received from the township clerk, 
and such tax when so assessed by the over- 
seer, is collected in the same manner as other 
highway tax on his list. Poll-tax may be 
commuted, or substitute provided. Where 
a money tax is voted, poll-tax is collected 
from non-taxpayers only. 





_When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement 
in the MicuiGAN FARMER. 


A GIFT every 
Butter Maker 


“How to Make Gilt Edge Butter’’ 
avaluable new book by Josiah D. Smith, of 
Delhi, N. Y., one of the most successful dairy- 
men in New York, and a well-known writer 
on dairy topics, will be sent free to users of 


Diamond 
Crystal Salt 


This book is designed to meet the needs of 
the private home dairy, and cannot fail to be 
of great scrvice, even to those who have had 
considerable experience. It is nicely bound 
in a waterproof cover, so that it can be used 
in the dairy room without damage, and it is 
printed on good paper. It will be sent free 
and prepaid to any one who will cut out 
ind send us from the back of one of our butter 
salt bags (cither the 14 1b., 28 1b., or 56 1b. size) 























our battleships, but was pursued and forced | 
ashore 60 miles west of Santiago. Admiral | 
Cevera and more than 1000 of his men were | 
captured. The Spanish loss is estimnated at | 
350 killed, wounded, anddrowned. Admiral 
Sampson reports one American killed and 
one wounded, On the heels of this admir- 
able victory comes the news that Gen. Shaf 
ter has demanded the immediate surrender 
of the city, stating that he proposed begin- 
ning a general bombardment at 10a. m. July 
4. Atthe request of the foreign consuls 
Gen. Shafter consented to postpone the 
bombardment until noon of July 5, thus al- 
lowing the consuls and helpless women and 
children to withdraw from the doomed city. 
Tuesday morning President McKinley asked 
Gen. Shafter and Admiral Sampson to meet 
and agree upon a plan of action. The bom- 
bardment which was expected to commence 
at noon that day was therefore postponed 
until a combined land and naval attack 








could be planned. 





the trade mark words: 


‘The Salt That’s All Salt.” 


This book should enable you to improve 
the quality of your butter, but u greater im- 
provement will follow the substitution of 
Diamond Crystai Salt for inferior butter salts. 
Will you join the successful datrymen who 
use “The Salt that’s All Salt’'? 


Diamond Crystal Salt (o., St. Clair, Mick. 
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Take two pieces of black silk or cloth 
(all wool moreen skirting is pretty and 


|durable) 12 inches square, if medium | 


| size is preferred, or 18 inches square if a 
large one is liked. The lining should 
| pe the same size and bright-colored satin 


We shculd be pleased to have any of our readers | 


who take an interest in household topics, send in | 


their views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
The invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accepted by many. Address all letters for The 
Household to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 


HOME OHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








HABITS OF INDUSTRY. 

What a blessigg to any man or woman 
is the habit of industry! The word is 
described by Webster as ‘“‘steady atten- 
tion to business,’’ and any one who ob- 
serves it will be quite certain of success 
sooner or later. 

Take it in all lines 


of business, pro- 


























SHOPPING BAG OPEN, 
makes it very handsome. In the center 





other. 
motto, 


mercantile, or 
and he who takes for a 

“steady attention to business” will | 
be found in the front rank every time. | 
On.the other hand, I care not how gift- 

ed one may be in his chosen line of 
work, if it is attended to in only a half- 

hearted manner, if pleasure is given 

right of way over business, if the 
store, the shop, the office, the farm be 
neglected, the ultimate end will be fail- 
ure every time. We may see this all 
around us. In every town and through- 
out. the country, too, those who 
are paying strict attention to busi- 

ness are those who are prospering to 
the greatest degree. The merchant 
who is always at his place of business is 
the one who draws trade. The farmer 

who is following Poor Richard’s maxim 

and either holds the plow or drives, fig- 

uratively, if not literally, except 

on such occasions as business calls 

him away, is the one who thrives. 

It requires business energy and push | 
to succeed in any line of work) 
in these end-of-the-century days. 

How essential,then, that our boys and | 
girls be taught habits of industry! Noth- 
ing else can prove such a_ blessing 
through life as this.. That boy who has 
been brought up to work, who is not 
afraid of soiling his hands with any hon- 
est labor is possessed ofa better heritage | 
than wealth. I believe in giving every | 
child something to do even when quite | 
young. It may be nothing more than | 
to keep the wood box filled or the kind- | 
lings ready for the kitchen fire, yet it 
will establish a habit of doing something | 
and that will be pretty sure to lead to} 
something else as the years go by. | 

A man now filling a lucrative and im- 
portant position as professor in one of 
our colleges attributes his success in life 
to the responsibilities incurred in his 
early years by being required to have a 
pan of chips under the kitchen stove 
every night ready for his father to start | 
the fire with next morning. He said, in | 
relating this: ‘‘Woetome if I ever! 
forgot that pan of chips, but the result | 
was I did not often forget it; I felt the) 
responsibility of that task being per- 
formed and it has led tothe same feeling 
regarding all duties devolving upon me | 
through life. I used to think father | 
was pretty severe sometimes, but I now | 
see that he was doing me a kindness.” | 

Habits of industry are just as impor- | 
tant for our girls as our boys. The girl | 
who is brought up to work, to do 
what she canto save mother, usually 
grows up to be an ornament to her sex, 
while the one who is allowed to doas she 
pleases, which in the average girl is to 
do not more than she can avoid, is apt 
to grow into womanhood slack and shift- 
less with the idea supreme in her mind 
that she is above work—housework in 
particular. 

In some families there is a favorite 
child, usually a daughter, who, for some 
reason is allowed to shirk. She may be 
possessed of more attractive features 
than her sisters and becomes vain and 
silly—two very undesirable attributes of 
young womanhood. The mother should 
see that no favoritism is allowed among 
her children. Each should be required 
to perform their share of the work. 
Never make the mistake of favoring 
some child because it happens to be bet- 
ter looking than its brothers and sisters. 
It is doing it a greater wrong than may 
be imagined, a wrong, which will, in its 
effects, follow the child all through life. 
Such a course is the hight of injustice 
to the other children,a. fact which in itself 
should be sufficient to prevent it. 


fessional, any 





| 
| 





A NEW SHOPPING BAG. 





The design here given for a shopping 
bag will be found just as convenient as 
the old long shopping bags and much 
handsomer when made and drawn up 


for carrying. The illustration shows 
the bag lying flat Before the strings are 
drawn, as a plainer guide for making. 





€ 


of the top square cut a round hole (a 


| common-sized sauce dish makes a good 


guide) and bind it with an inch wide 
piece of strong silk. Run a double shirr 
ribbon through this binding to draw up 
the opening with. The edge of the bag 
may be finished with a fancy stitch in 





SHOPPING BAG DRAWN UP. 
embroidery silk and large crocheted 
rings in black silk finishes the corners. 
The new fancy steel clasps may be used 
instead of the shirr string if preferred.— 
W. L. C. 








DIFFERENT WAYS TO USE BLAOK- 
BERRIES. 





Blackberries can be used in so many 
ways. Even when served with just 
sugar and cream for breakfast, lunch- 
eon, or tea, they are always acceptable, 
while there are numerous ways of fix- 


ing them so that they form a delicious 
dessert for dinner. I think, perhaps, the 
favorite dessert made from them is 
blackberry pie. Almost everyone seems 
to be specially fond of it. It is simply 
and quickly made. As everyone has 
their own recipe for pie crust, I will not 
give one here. The berries should be 
washed carefully and drained so that 
every particle of water leaves them. 
They should then be put ina deep pan 
lined with pie crust, and sveetened 
liberally with sugar. A little nutmeg 
grated on the top improves the flavor, 
while a little dusting of flour over the 
top before the top crust is put on, thick- 
ens the juice, as it escapes from the ber- 
ries, and prevents the “‘mushy”’ appear- 
ance and taste which spoils so many 
pies. 

A nice pudding can be made as fol- 
lows: Take 1 pt. of sweet milk, 
beaten eggs, 1 spoonful of salt, and 
enough flour to make a stiff batter. 
You should use baking powder in pro- 
portion to the amount of flour used—2 
heaping teaspoonfuls to a quart being 
the ordinary quantity. These ingre- 
dients should be mixed together and a 
pint of blackberries, dredged with flour, 
should be stirred in, the last thing. 


This pudding should be steamed for one | 


hour, and be eaten with a sauce. It 
may be well to add that other kinds of 


berries may be used in place of black- | 


berries. 

Blackberry jelly and jam are impor- 
tant factors in the housekeeper’s winter 
store of fruit, and it may not come 
amiss to give recipes for them in thisar- 
ticle. For jelly and jam, it is said that 
the low, uncultivated berries are the 
best kind. They should be washed and 
heated slowly. After becoming soft, 
they should be strained through a jelly 
bag. One pound of granulated sugar 
should be allowed for each pint of the 
juice. 
juice should be again placed on the stove 


and,after commencing to boil, the sugar | 


(which in the meantime should have 
been heating in the oven)added, and the 
whole boiled for 20 minutes, when it 
should be removed from the stove and 
poured into tumblers. 

Many people who are not fond of _jel- 
lies are very partial to jam. Children, 
especially, seem to like it with their 
bread and butter, and I have seen older 
people eat it in the same way with evi- 
dent relish. For jam, the berries should 
be measured before cooking them at all 
and one-half pound of sugar should be 


2 well- | 


After having been measured the | 


allowed for each quart of berries. T! 
berries should be put intoa porcelain-lin- 
ed kettle, and placed on the stove, the 
sugar being added as soon as_ they be- 
come soft. 


the jars or glasses. While cooking, it is 
well to stir this mixture occasionally, as 
the fact of its being quite thick makes it 
liable to scorch.—Mabel D. Hauck. 


GONTRIBUTED REOIPES. 











Strawberry Ice Cream.—For 1 gal take 
1 qt. of milk, 2 eggs well beaten, and a 
cup of sugar. Cook for the 
When this is cold add a generous quart 
of strawberries sifted through a fine col- 
ander, sufficient thick cream to fill the 
freezer within two inches of the top, 
and sugar to sweeten well—it will need 
about 1} cups.—Juliette. 


liberally, and cover with a meringue 
made by beating the whites of two eggs 
to a stiff froth with half a cup white 
sugar. Placeina hot oven just long 
enough to brown it delicately and serve 
cold. 

Raspberry Vinegar.—Cover ripe red 
raspberries with vinegar and let stand 
24 hours. Then scaldin a granite pan 
and strain. To each pint of vinegaradd 
a pint of sugar and boil 10 or 15 min- 
utes, then bottle and seal. This makes 
a delicious drink for invalids, or for well 
people, 2 tablespoonfuls to a glass of 
cold water.—Mrs. F. B.S. 

Currant Jelly.—Stem the currants, 
which should be barely ripe, and put 
them in a porcelain kettle with just 
water enough to scald them. When 
soft, pour into a cloth strainer and hang 
up to drain into an earthen dish. Do 
not squeeze but when the juice has all 
dripped out measure and add pint for 
pint of granulated sugar which has 
been made quite hot on tins in the oven. 
Boil briskly for 10 minutes, then try a 
little. If it hardens, pour into hot tum- 
blers and when cold, seal.—Axie. 








KNITTED DOILY. 








This doily is made of No. 50 crochet cot- 
| ton, with 5 medium-sized steel needles. The 
| directions are for one needle and are to be 
repeated on each of the four. The figures 


| below denote the rounds. 


| Cast on two stitches on each of four nee- 


| dies. 
1st round, purl. 
| 2—~o and k 1 all around. 
| 3—purl. 
| 4~—o,k land p 1 in same stitch, 0, k 3, re- 
| peat. 
| 5—k 1, p 2, k 1, p 3, repeat. 
| 6—o, k 1, p2,k 1, 0,k3, repeat. 
| %—k2, p 2, k 2, p3 repeat. 
| 8—o, k 2, p 2, k 2, o twice to make 1 stitch, 
| p 3, repeat. 
| 9—ptk2,p 2,k2, p4, repeat. 
| 10—o twice to make 1 stitch, p 1, k 2, p 2, 
k 2, p 1, o, k 3, repeat. 

11—p 2, k 2, p2,k2 p5, repeat. 
| 12—o to make 1 stitch, p 2, k 2, p2,k 2, p 
2, o, k 3, repeat. 

13—k 1, p 2, k 2,p 2, k 2, p2, k1, p83, repeat. 
14—0, k 1, p 2, k 2, p 2, k 2, p 2, 4 Lo, k8. 
15—k 2,p2,k2,p2,k2,p 2, k 2 p 3, 
repeat. 

16—o, k 2, p 2, k 2, p 2, k 2, p 2, k 2, 0, k 3, 
repeat. 

17—p 1, make rest like 16th round, ex- 
cept the last 4 stitches are purled, 

1S—o, to make 1 stitch, rest like 17th round 
till last 4, then p 1, 0, k 3. ‘ 

19—p 2, k 2, repeat tall last 5, then purl. 
20—o twice, rest like 19th round, till last 5, 
p 2, 0, k 3, repeat. ‘ 

21—Kk 1, like 20th round till last 4, k 1, p 3. 
| 22—0o, like 21st till last 3, 0, k 3. 
| wd—k 2, like 22d till last 5, k 2, p 3. (There 
| 








should now be 25 stitches on each needle.) 
24—o twice, slip and bind (p 2, k 2) till 5 re- 
main, n, 0 twice, k 3, repeat. 
_ 23—k 1, pl, k 1 (p 2, k 2)till last 6-k 1, p 
o, repeat. 
26—k 2, o twice, sland b, p1,(k 2, p 2) 
till last 7, n, o twice, k 5. 
27—p 4, k 1,p 1, (k 2, p2)till last 9,p 1, k 1, p7. 
28—k 4, o twice, sl and b, (k 2, p 2) till 
last 9, n, o twice, k 7. 
29—p 6, k 3, p2,k 2,p2, k 2, 
30—k 6, 0 twice, sl and b, k 
twice, p 2, k 1, n, o twice, k 9. 


<a 34 (k 2 p 2) pe times, k 2, p 11. 
= >2—k 8, o twice, sl and b, (p 2, k 2) twice, 
p 2, n, 0 twice, k 11. 


2,k 3, pg. 
(p 2, k 2) 





The | 


Then they should boil for 20 | 
minutes, when it is ready to pour into) 


custard. | 


Raspberry Pie.—Line a pie plate with | 
rich crust and bake without filling. Fill | 
the crust with ripe berries, sweetened | 


33—p 10, k 1, (p 2, k 2) twice, p 2, k 1, p 18, 
| 84—k 10, o twice, sl and b, pl, k2, p 2, 
| k 2, p 1, n, o twice, k 18. 

35 


37—p 14, k 3, p 2, k 3, p 17. 

38—k 14, o twice, sl and b, k 1, p2,k1, n, 

twice, k 17. 

39—p 16, k 2, p 2, k 2, p19. 

& ‘a 16, o twice, s] and b, p 2, n, 0 twice, 
41—p 18, k 1, p2, k 1, p 21. 
42—k 18, o twice, sl and b, n, k 21. 

|} 43—purl. 

| 44—(o, n, k 1)till last 3, (0, k 1) 3 times. 

| 45—plain. 

46—purl till last 3, (0, P 1), 3 times. 

47—knit plain and bind off. 

Crocheted edge. — Ist round— Join 
thread, ch 3, 1 sc inevery 3d stitch, repeat 
all around. 

2d round.—SI st in first 2 ch of loop, dein 
|loop, 1 ch,*1l tr in next 5 ch, catch in top 
jof tr for picot, 1 ch, *, repeat from * to * 
|twice, de in next loop, 1 ch, repeat all 


° 


| 

| around. 
| Abbreviations.—p, purl or seam o, thread 
| over needle; k, knit; sl and b slip ard bind; 
ch, chain; sc, single crochet; sl st ,slip stitch; 
|de, double crochet; tr, trehle.—Lizzie E. 
Gould. 


| PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES. 


These little frames are made of paste- 
board, linen and ribbon,and are six-point 
stars in shape. See illustration. The 

| foundation is made of thick pasteboard. 
Three stars, each 44 inches from point 


to point, are cut from the 
i 
| 


pasteboard,and are covered 
My 


with fine white linen. The 


linen iscut 1 inch larger 
than the pasteboard. The 
3 


three covers are worked 
with fine embroidery silks. 
On one is embroidered for- 
get-me-nots,another pansies 
the third with tiny buds and 
leaves, all in natural colors. 

In the center of each paste- 
board, cut out a_ small 
square for the picture; the 
same from the linen, allow- 
ing in the linen + of aninch 
+> turn under. When the 
linen pieces are embroidered 
they are put over the foun- 
dations, the edges turned 


over at the back and 
fastened down witha very 
little melted glue just at the 
edges. The backs for these stars are 


the same shape arrd size, made of very 
smooth white pasteboard, and are fast- 
ened to the front pieces with glue, just 
around the edges, leaving room at the 
top to slip the pictures in between. The 
stars are then fastened ona ribbon which 
is 25 inches long. The ribbon is 2} 
puches wide andis a pretty shade of 
link. The top star is put 24 inches 
from the top of ribbon, and the others 24 
inches apart, leaving 2} inches at the 
bottom. The bottom is fringed to the 
depth of 3 of aninch. Sew the stars to 
the ribbon at the top point of the back; 
a few stitches with pink silk will an- 
swer. Above the top star, and between 
each one, isa bow made of the same 
ribbon and fastened on with a few 
stitches. At the back of the top bow is 
oy brass ring to hang the stars up 

y. 
These frames may be made large 
enough for a cabinet photograph, and 
use ribbon 4 inch wide. The stars are 
very handsome covered with white satin 
and the flowers painted. Heart-shaped 
frames made the same as the small stars 
are also pretty.—Ilka. 








Who can tell an inquirer the best way 
to clean chenille curtains, color light 
tan? 


Who knows how to remove objec- 
tionable odor from duck feathers which 
have been washed and aired but still 
have that odor? 





WANTED. 

We now have an opening for a middle-aged lady 
of ability; must be free to engage for a year; busi- 
ness chance. Address, BOX 107, DETROIT, MIcH. 





Cured to 
Stay Cured 


Dr. HAYES, 
Buffalo, N.Y. ASTHM 








1898 BICYCLE $3.00 


Yes, $3.00 takes our up-to-date, guaranteed bicycle on 
our great co-operative offer. You doa little work in 
your spare time. Write soon. COOK CYCLE CO, 
Oxtice, 67 4th Ave.; Factory, 16-18 Franklin St., Chicago, 


1898 Bicycles Down to $5.00. 


New 1898 Model Ladies’ and Gents’ Bicycles 
are now being sold on easy conditions as low as 
$5.00 others outright at $13.95, and high-grade at 
$19.95 and $22.50, to be paid for after received. 
If you will cut this notice out and send to Szars, 
Rorsuck & Co, Chicago, they will send you their 
1898 Bicycle Catalogue and full particulars. 


Beware! pouctake Major $ Rubber Cement 


a substitute. 














_When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement 
in the MICHIGAN FARMER. 





rome ANETTA 
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: of fair proportions, but there is a good deal | quoted at 45c per bu., with a steady market. 508 Ibs, $4 50; 6 do, 536 Ibs, $3.30; 5 cows and 
rs arkets of it of only ordinary quality. Quo-| FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload | 4 calves, $39: 6 springe rs, $ 3; 18 butchers, 
° tations are as follows: Creamery, 16@lic.; lots are as follows: Bran and coarse mid- | 944 Ibs, $4.55; 15 do, 877 Ibs, $4; 6 do, 1161 
choice dairy, 13@ I4c.; fair to good dairy, | dlings, $14; fine middlings,$15; cracked corn, | Ibs, $4.45; 14 do, 1026 Ibs, $4.20: 21 do, 1050 Ibs, 
11@12¢c.; common dairy, 10c.; low grades 7@ | $15; coarse cornmeal, $14; corn and oat chop, | $4.50; 20 export, 1248 Ibs, $4.80; 10 do, 1304 
WHEAT. 8e. r lb. At Chicago the market holds | $13 per ton. | Ibs, $4.90; 22 butchers, 945 Ibs, $4.471¢; 13 





It has been a dull and disappointing mar- 
ket the past week. No one had any faith in 
wheat,and futures were weak and depressed. 
The big decrease in the visible supply —over 
two and one-half millions of busheis—with 
a decrease in the amount afloat and in Euro 
pean stocks of 3,600,000 bu. has given cash 
wheat an upward trend, and an advance of 
4c. was made on Wednesday There is a 
good export demand, and receipts from the 
northwest have fallen to very small propor- 
tions. Very little wheat is coming to this 
market. It will be a couple of weeks yet be 
fore the earliest cut wheat can be made avail 
able for shipping or grinding, and cash 
wheat will probably be in request until that 
time at least. Wednesday Liverpool show 
ed a decline, as did Paris, but this was un- 
doubtedly the result of lower prices in this 
country. The advance in cash wheat on 
this side of the Atlantic may influence for 
eign markets also, but we cannot expect val- 
ues to hold up in the face of such a crop as 
is looked for. 

The following table exhibits the daily clos- 
ing sales of spot wheat in this market from 
June 15 toJuly 6 inclusive: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
Bt |: ae 93 95 92 
OOo MND eco os eine 6.5 ses 93 95 93 
ak || ee ae 90 90 88 
fe | Sane Saison 83 83 80 
| eee a ee F 81 80 77 
lat | Aner ener 80 81 77 
ee ORO Pee 80 81 78 
aa nisanae 82 84 80 
Be RT wala crassa veers oi 82 83 82 
a: Serene re 82 83 79 
Re RS Aone einai 82 84 7 
IEE ooo alee Dare es a0 82 85 80 
at eee cas 83 85 80 
DO ences assis 84 86 80 
SHU, A iaaiais ciniaie sieciese 84 86 82 
“ec ¢ 
AE | saa 
ee ee er réan 84 86 82 
OF in MBs as a 88 86 


The following is the record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures each 
day during the week. 


July. Aug. Sept 
TRITSGAY <5 00s soa T5lg = 6986 7 
IN i 8 sewkiixnes 61 T1K%°¢«T1 
Saturday...........+6- a xo Ae 
Monday...... Snslontteiee -. - oa 
TUeCsdBy....s.s0eceecces 7334 6934 369K 
Wednesday........... Wg 71 val 
The visible supply of wheat in the United 
States and Canada on Saturday last was 


14,700,000 bu., as compared with 17,225,000 
bu., the previous week, and 16,324,000 bu. at 
the corresponding date in 1897. The decrease 
for the week was 2,525,000 bu. 

Crop news from the South and West is not 
so favorable. Reports of losses from storms, 
rust, etc., are quite frequent. 

Special crop reports toa Chicago com- 
mission firm show a heavy decline in the 
condition of winter wheat in the States west 
of Indiana, as compared with the average of 
a month ago- Ten leading counties in Illi- 
nois show an average of only 68, against 86 
inthe same counties on June 1. Fifteen 
good wheat counties in Missouri show an 
average of 73, against 85 a month ago in the 

same counties. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has 
issued the following: It should 
be understood that the war revenue 
taxes imposed on the _ sales of grain 


and provisions are an additional expense to 
the party for whom ‘such transactions are 

*made, and brokers and commission mer- 
chants will include the same as an expense 
in rendering their account of sales. 

. Commercial reports from Chicago are very 
meager, owing to the daily papers having 
suspended issue because of a strike of the 
stereotypers. y 

One doctor that holds the bears from raid- 
ing the market is the light movement of 
wheat for the past week. This indicates 
no hurry on the part of the farmers to sell 
on a low market. Until the movement from 
first hands becomes more free there will ' not 
be much disposition to sell short, as the vis- 
ible supply is exceedingly small. 


The State Weather Bureau, in a 
bulletin issued on Monday _ last, 
says of crop prospects in this State: 


Generally the weather conditions during 
the past week have been favorable to cro 
haying and harvesting. Haying is now we 
along and the crop has been generally well 
secured; in the southern counties haying is 
about finished, while in the upper peninsula 
it is just commenced. The general verdict 
regarding the hay crop is that the yield is 
rather light—good from new meadows but 
poor from the old. The harvesting of wheat 
and rye has been quite general in the three 
southern tiers of counties,and in the extreme 
southern part of the State some farmers 
have all of their wheat in shock. In the 
more northerly counties the harvest will be 
uite general during the coming week. 
heit has been damaged in some sections by 
heavy winds and hard showers, but as a 
whole, the wheat prospects for this year are 
very flattering; wheat heads are nicely filled 
and the berries are a. Buckwheat is 
nearly all sown and the seed bed which re- 
ceived it is in spiendid condition. Oats are 
heading nicely but are rather short. Corn 
has made rapid progress during the week, 
is well cultivated and generally in splendid 
condition. Early potatoes are in bloom and 
are moderately free from bugs. Beans, peas, 
rden truck and pastures are in good con- 
ition. 








DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUTTER. 


The market is quite active and strong- 
er than a week ago, but so far values 
have not been advanced. Receipts are 


| white, 27¢. per bu. Market steady. 
R 


steady and unchanged, with prospects favor- 
ing a steady but quick trade. Quotations are 
as follows:Creameries, extras, lGc.; firsts,15@ | 
151¢c.; seconds, 14@14!sc. Dairies, extras, 
13}¢c.; firsts, 12@121%c.; No. 2,111¢c.; Ladles, | 


extras, 12c. Packing stock, 10%@ 
lle. The New York market shows 
little change since a week ago. 


The better grades are in the best demand and 
firmest. The outlook favors a steady mar- 
ket. Quotations are as follows: Western 
creamery, 13!;@lic.; western factory 11@ 
128/c. ; ebinn 17c.; imitation creamery, 12@ 
14c.; state creamery, 1314@16%{c.; State 
dairy, 12@16c. 
CHEESE. 

The market is without any features of in- 
terest, with 74g c. jobbers’ quotation on best 
full creams. The movement to put cheese 
into the regular rations of the army, if suc- 
cessful, would have a most salutary in- 
fluence upon the market, and be a most _use- 
ful addition to the soldier’s fare. We are 
afraid it will not get the attention from 
congress the subject deserves. The 
Chicago market is quiet and un- 
changed, with only a moderate move- 
ment of stock. Quotations are as 
follows: Young Americas 714@7%<c.; twins, 
7@7%e.; cheddars, *(@7{c.; Swiss, 1144@ 
141¢c.; limburger, new, 5@5lge.;_ brick, 5@ 
614¢c. The New York market is dull and 
lower, with large white full creams selling 
at 7c.; large colored, 7 to 7}<c; ; small white, 
714 to 7i¢c.; small colored, 714 to 71¢c.; light 
skims, 58 to6c.; partskims, 434 to 54¢c¢.; 
full skims, 2 to 2\e. 


WOOL, 








The market is without any features of in- 
terest at present. Sales at the East show 
conditions there to be unchanged. But little 
wool is moving. Atinterior points in this 
State quotations range as follows:; Unwash- 
ed fine, 14 to 16c.; washed fine, 19 to 2fe.; 
unwashed medium, 23 to 26 cents. These 
figures represent the average range of prices 
paid, but in the case of very heavy, unwash- 
ed fleeces, or where the fleeces are dirty or 
seedy, discounts from these prices would 
have to be made. 

At Boston, while the tone of the market is 

stronger, sales for the week were light, 
amounting to only 991,000 lbs. domestic and 
508,500 Ibs. foreign, against 1,107,000 Ibs. 
domestic and 440,500. Ibs. foreign last week 
and 5,001,000 Ibs. domestic and 4,084,000 Ibs. 
foreign for the same week last year. The 
sales to date show an increase of 47,970,200 
lbs. domestic and 82,351,100 Ibs. foreign from 
the sales to the same date in 1897. The re- 
ceipts to date show an increase of 80,681 bales 
domestic and 345,381 bales foreign. 
In its review of that market the Boston 
Commercial Bulletin says: ‘‘The market 
continued grudgingly slow of sales. Deal- 
ers report that a better tone to trade is per- 
ceptible, but this is the best that can be said 
of the situation. Offers have undoubtedly 
been made by manufacturers for stock in 
both local markets and certain western sec- 
tions, but figures have been too low in most 
cases to land the wool. The continuance of 
an apathetic trade in the local market is 
considered in favorable light by those deal- 
ers whose hopes of breaking the high range 
of prices in the West have not yet been ex- 
tinguished. Local trading has again been 
of light volume and has been principaly in 
fleece and territory wools. Renewed activ- 
ity in half-blood stock has been experienced 
at the higher range of quotations.” 

Quotations in that market are as follows: 
Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces, X and above, 
25 to 26c.; XX and XX above, 29 to 30c.; 
delaine, 30c.; No. 1 combing, 30c.; No. 2com- 
bing, 29c.; Michigan, Wisconsin, etc, X 
Michigan, 23c.; No. 1 Michigan combing, 
29c.; No. 1 Illinois combing, 29c.; No. 2 Mich- 
ij combing, 28c.; No. 2 iinois combing, 
Se. X New York, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, 22 to 23c.; No. 1 New York, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, 27 to 28c.: delaine, 
Michi 28c. Unwashed medium, Ken- 
tucky and Indiana one-fourth-blood comb. 
ing. to 23c.; Kentucky and Indiana three- 
eighths-blood combing, 22 to 23c.; Missouri 
one-fourth-blood combing, 2ito 2.¢.; Mis- 
souri, three-eighths-blood combing, 22¢.; 
braid combing, 20c. 

The London wool sales are still in prog- 
ress. Fine sound Merinos are selling well 
ata shade higher values. Cross-breds are in 
large supply and selling well, and fine me- 
diums are very firm owing to active de- 
mand. Considerable fine wool has been 
purchased for the United States. Conti- 
nental buyers are active bidders. Prices of 
desirabie lots higher than at the last series 
of sales. 


DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, July 7, 1898. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 





RRM NES 55 oo oo ws onsale ss Sie ticlesistauns sss slce $4.25 
MONE creases Slopo a4 sé n1Gbie cee bie deb eee 4.00 
Patent DUCHIOMN «<<. 000+ scncgrresie sess 4.75 
eae GEO isso 00s Soe seeeeeunee tees 3.50 
I er ere rer rT rire Ce ee 3.00 


CORN. The visible supply of this grain on 
22,- 
424,000 bu. the previous week. Quotations 
in this market are as follows: No, 2, 32c.; 
No 38, 314c.; No. 2 yellow, 32!c.; No.3 
yellow, 32c. per bu. Market quiet. 
OATS.—The visible supply of this grain in 
the United States and Canada on Saturday 
last was 6,695,000 bu. as compared with 7,- 
699,600 bu. the previous week. Quotations 
are as follows: No. 2 white, 274gc.; No. 3 


YE.—The visible supply of this grain in 
the United States and Canada on Satur- 
day last was 922,000 bu., as compared with 








1,017,000 bu. the previous week. No, 2 


BEANS.—Market stronger. July 
August delivery quoted at $1.05 per bu. 

BERRIES.—Red raspberries, $3 to $3.50: 
black raspberries, $1.50 to $1.75; blackber- 
ries, $2 to $2.50; Lawtons, $2.25 to $2.50; 
gooseberries, 75c.; red currants, 50 to V5c.: 
huckleberries, $2.50 per bu. 

LIVE POULTRY.—Broilers, 12c. per Ib.; 
fowls, 7c.; ducks, 5¢.; spring ducks, 7c.; tur- 
keys, 8 to 9c. per Ib. 

2GGS.—Fresh receipts, 10c. 
candled, 101g @11e. per > 

DRIED © FRUIT.—Quoted as follows: 
Evaporated apples, 814 to 9c.; evaporated 
peaches, 10 to 12e.; dried apples, 414 to 5c.: 
apricots, 714 to 12¢. per lb. 

BALED HA Y.—Best timothy is quoted at 
$9.50 per ton. 

APPLES.—New quoted at $1.60 per bu. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Pure quoted at 10 to 
lle. per Ib.; mixed 8 to 9c. per Ib. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 9 to llc. per Ib. for 
ordinary to best. 

TALLOW.—Quoted at 31/ to 3c. per lb. 

a ate quoted at $1.25 per 

POTATOES.—Old are about out of mar- 

ket and new southern, $2.50 per bu. 


DES.—Quotations are as follows: No. 1 


and 


per doz.; 


green. THC. 3 No. 2 green, 61¢c.; No. 1 cured 
96.5 No. 2 cured, 8c.; No. 1 green, calf, 10c.; 


No. 2 green calf, 81gc.; No. kip, 7e.; 
No. 2 kip, 8c.; sheepskins, as to wool, 90c. to 
$1.25; shearlings, 12 to 20c. 


PROVISIONS.—Clear pork and kettle 


lard have (declined, as have hams 
and bacon. “No other changes. Quo- 


tations are as follows: Mess pork, $10.50 per 
bbl.; short cut mess, $12; short clear, $11.50; 
compound lard, 54gc.; family lard, 6¥c.; 
kettle lard, @4e: smokec hams, 8 
@8i¢ec.; bacon, 8 to 81¢c.; shoulders, 6c.; 
picnic hams, 6c. 

COFFEE.—Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c., 
fair 1le., Santos, good 14¢., choice 18c.; 
Maracaibo, 20 to 25c.; Java, 26 to 30c.; Mocha, 
28 to 32c.; package coffee sold on the equality 
plan on a basis of $9.50 to $10.50, less 75e. per 
100-lb, case in New York. 

OILS.—No change has taken place 
since a week ago. Quotations are as 
follows: Raw linseed, 42c.; boiled linseed, 
44c. per gal. less Ic. for_cash in ten days; 
extra lard oil, 51c.: No. 1 lard oil, 31c.; 
water white kerosene 8ic.; fancy grade, 
11!¢e.; deodorized stove gasoline, 8igc.: tur- 
pentine, 31 %e. od al in bbl. lots. 

HARDWARE.—Latest quotations are as 
follows: Wire nails,$1.60; steel cut nails,$1.55 
per cwt new card; axes, single bit, bronze, 
$5; double bit, bronze $8.50; single bit, solid 
steel, $6; double bit, solid steel, $9.50 per 
doz.; bar iron, $1.35; carriage bolts, 75 per 
cent off list; tire bolts, 70 and 10 percent off 
list; painted barbed wire, $1.65; galvanized 
do.,$1.95 per cwt. ;single and double strength 
glass, 80 and 20 per cent off new list; No. 9 
annealed wire, £1.45 rates. 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 
East BUFFALO, July 4, 1898. 

The cattle market for the week after Mon- 
day was quite dull but a few loads were sold 
at easier than Monday’s prices. The supply 
of sheep and lambs was small but the market 
generally steady. Th hog trade was pecu- 
liar and unsatisfactory. ‘The cattle market 
today was generally in good shape with a 
total of 115loads onsale. Export cattle were 
in moderate supply, good demand and 10 to 
15 cents higher. Good handy dry-fed butch- 
er cattle were 10 to 15 cents higher; feeder 
bulls no demand, butcher bulls 10 to 15 cents 
higher. Only 10 to 12 loads of fresh cows 
and springers. Good large kind of fresh 
cows suitable for New York trade higher, 
but the — thin kind hard to sell; calves 
in fair supply, about 200; generally lewer 
than last Mo day. 
Export steers, good to best, 1380 

1 TODO FID cecickied weweduwsoas ba) 


AEE 4.70@4.85 
Butchers bulls, common to good, 2.65@3.50 
Bologna bulls, common to good... 3.00@3.40 


4. 
3. 


Feeder bulls, good to best........ 3.60@3.75 
Stock steers good to best, 600 to 800 

Ee adiwacuadiea nese dersnucecude 3.85@4.00 
Heifers, fair to best...... giiccnaes 3.75@4.65 
Heifers, common ................ 3.50@3.75 
Fat cows, good to best............ 3.45@3.65 
Fat cows, common to good....... 3.00@3.50 
Fresh milkers, good to best.... 38.00@48.00 
Springers, good to best. ......... 28.00@35.00 
Calves, good to extra ............ 5.25@5.50 
Calves, COMMON. 6.2. .0cccccccces 3.50@4.00 


The offerings of sheep and lambs were light, 
only 17 loads, but the demand was not in ex- 
cess of the supply the best hours of the day, 
but at the close trade was dead with a few 
decks left over and no bids. Yearling 
lambs, choice to extra, were quotable $5.25 
to $5.50; good to choice, $5.00 to $5.25; handy 
wethers were scarce and quotable $4.65 to 
$4.75. Heavy fat ewes in poor demand, $3.75 
being the best bid. Choice spring ewes and 
wethers $5.75 to $6.00. Impossible to sell 
heavy sheep. 

The hog trade opened in fair shape, 50 
loads on sale, but later declined. Early 
York sales $4.00, late, $3.95. Pigs opened 
$4.10 to $4.15, generally $4.10; closed $4 to 
$4.05; medium ema $4, closed, $3.90 to 
$3.95; heavy generally $3.9217. At the 
close there were several decks over unbid. 

The horse market was in fair condition 
with 150 head, a good attendance of buyers 
and prices remained unchanged from last 
week. The quality of the offerings was 
generally ple 
Drivers, OOGSO WOOD 6 oiispcc sac e aces $ 90@140 





Drivers, common to good.......... 5O0@ 7 
Draft, 200d to: Desbs i. ..6c ec cccccccns 115@135 
General Purpose......cccccccccsece 40@ 75 
MMM NORI i s suale's x dae Cie eawanee coe 90@125 
——— tn epiehih dean ecae ekehees 125@130 
EPRESENTATIVE SALES. 


Cattle—40 stockers, 445 Ibs, $3.30; 43 do., 


| stockers, 804 Ibs, $4.15; 19 butchers, 1268 lbs, 
$4.50. . 


$4.90; 48 stockers, 508 Ibs, 
spring lambs, 


Sheep and Lambs .—60 74 


Ibs, $6.70; 92 sheep, 91 Ibs, $4.50; 67 do, 93 
Ibs, $4.70; 100 do, 93 Ibs, $4.80; 69 spring 


lambs, 71 Ibs, $5.75; 81 sheep, 84 Ibs, £4.50; 
61 do, 88 Ibs, $4.40. 

Hogs.—75 mixed, 196 Ibs, $3.921¢; 68 York- 
ers, 175 Ibs,$3.921g; 87 do, 121 Ibs, $4.10; 54 
roughs, 286 Ibs, $3.20; 125 Yorkers, 136. Ibs, 
$4.10; 184 pigs, 119 Ibs, $4.15; 125 mixed, 179 
Ibs, $4.00; 78 medium, 221 Ibs, $3.90; 107 
medium, 206 Ibs, $8.95. Ss. 

0 
OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 
CuicaGo, July 4, 1898. 
The first half of the year has closed, and 
this is the Chicago, showing of receipts: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
June 1898. 213,361 18,176 709,646 288,571 
June 1897. 203,108 14,088 T74,987 270,444 
6 mo, 1898 .1,225,607 74,953 4,269,459 1,822,169 
6 mo 1897.1,174,410 69,297 4,097,082 1,637,549 
6 mo, 1896.1,234,916 85,194 3,839,466 1,743,769 
6 mo, 1895.1,090,238 92,421 4,096,986 1,557,615 
6 mo, 1894.1,400,830 70,558 3,765,602 1,507,864 
6 mo, 1893.1,489,885 85,112 2,790,794 1,442,786 
6 mo, 1892.1,600,964 71,585 4,282,628 1,074,497 
6 mo, 1891.1,398,557 72,462 4,519,099 1,148,085 

During June 11,998 horses were received, 
against 11,191 in May and 7,270 in June, 1897 
During the first six months of the year 76,861 
horses were received, against 71,205 for the 
same time in 1897. 

The hogs received during June averaged 
229 Ibs, against 225 Ibs the preceding month, 
223 Ibs in April, 240 Ibs in June 1897, 249 
ibs in June 1896, 225 [bs in June 1895, and 
233 Ibs in June, 1894 

During the past week the cattle receipts 
were 50,178 heed, against 52,271 head the 
week before, and 42,534 the same week last 
year. While the receipts were on a liberal 
scale, the general demand was larger than 
usual, as buyers were anxious to buy several 
days aheatl owing to the fact that the 4th of 
July (Monday) isa holiday, and very few 
cattle usually arrive on Tuesday. Good fat 
handy weight cattle were 10 to 15 cents 
higher, and other kinds were steady. Com- 
mon to fair beef steers soid at # to $4.50,and 
several lots of extra beeves brought £5.15 to 
$5.35, cattle selling largely at M.50 to 85.10, 
Heavy branded cattle and coarse grassors 
sold badly, the inquiry being largely for 
good fat 1200 to 1400-Ib steers. Grassy catile 
are more numerous and sell badiy. Can- 
ners sell at $2.40 to $3, better cows at $8.10 to 
$3.70, and fat cows and heifers at $3.75 to 
$4.80. Bulls sell at $2.75 to $4.15, veal calves 
at $4 to $6.25, selected stock steer calves 
$6.25 to $7, and milkers and springe 
$25 to $5 each. Stockers and feedei 
$3.50 to $5, few going at the top. Canning 
cows are declining, grass Texans being 
plentier. 
| About 176,550 hogs were received last week, 

against 182,909 the preceding week, and 
185,990 the corresponding week last year. 
The eastern shipping demand fell off very 
largely, and Chicago packers were in a posi- 
| tion to fix prices. They bought freely at re- 
duced figures, and hogs closed 15 cents lower 
than a week earlier. Sales are now largely 
at $3.70 to $3.80. Sales are made of 246 to 
400-Ib. hogs at $3.65 to $3.871¢, mixed and 
butchers, averaging 195 to 245 Ibs at 83.65 to 
$3. 80, light averaging 145 to 194 Ibs, at “3.65 
to $3.75, and pigs at $2.75 to $3.60. The best 
hogs are 45 cents higher thana year ago, 
when choice light sold at a premium of 5 
cents over-the best heavy. The best hogs 
sold two years ago at $3.57!4, three years 
ago at $5.35, four years ago at $6.45, five 
years ago at $5.90, and six years ago at 
$5.121¢. The prospect for much higher 
prices in the near futureappears poor. Pro- 
visions are depressed, and exports are falling 
off seriously. 


Tlie week’s sheep receipts foot up about 
72,850 head, against 64,121 the previous week, 
and 56,938 the same week last year. Sup- 
plies show a big increase, and the receipts 
were unusually large for Saturday, being 
4,000 sheep and lambs. Sheep were slow and 
weak at $3 to $5 for inferior to prime grades, 
rams fetching $2 to $3.50. Spring lambs were 
dull and declining with sales at $4 to $6.75 
for common to choice, ae and mixed 
selling at $5 to $5.60. Western range sheep 
are selling at $4.50 to $4.65, and choice 891 
Texas sheep sell up to $4.65. Oregon grass 
sheep weighing 95 lbs sell at $4.50. Heavy 
sheep sell slowly at #4 to $4.25, and spring 
lambs are weakening under excessive sup- 
plies. The bulk sell at $5.75 to $6.25. 

The horse trade is slow, as is usual during 
the mid-summer period, and prices for me- 
dium grades are lower, owing to the stop- 
page of the government demand for cavalry 
horses. During June nearly 4,000 cavalry 
and artillery horses were purchased for the 
United States army. Sales are made at $65 
to $300 for drivers, $80 to $200 for draft 
horses, $60 to $100 for 1300 to 1400-Ib 
chunks, $75 to $125 for 1500-lb express horses, 
$25 to $55 for southern chunks, $45 to $70 for 
1200-lb farm chunks and $20 to $65 for gen- 
eral puropse horses of all weights. F, 
oO 

MARKETS BY ‘TELEGRAPH. 

LivERPOOL, July 4.—Wheat, No. 2 red northern 
spring, &s 6d; corn, 3s Od: flour, St, Louis fancy 
winter, 9s 9d; pork, prime medium western, 51s 
3d; prime mess, do., 48s 9d; lard, prime western, 
29s Od; cheese, American finest, 35s 6d. : 


WOOT. 


Farmers having Fleece Wool or Sheep- 
skins to seil can obtain highest mar- 
ket prices by addressing 

CARL E. SCHMIDT, 


54 Macomb St., DETROIT, MICH. 





















































Birdseye View of the Battleground 9 — eee 
. Soe MOCO TE a= DEMAJAVA 2. 
Around Santiago. Se ee 






tateriestryt 


marks the battle ground where the 
‘“‘rough riders’ and cavalrymen met the 
Spaniards. The latter were strongly 
entrenched on a high hill one and a half 
miles southeast of Sevilla. Gen. Shaf- 
ter is moving the pack trains, wagons, 
ambulances and artillery as rapidly as 
possible, and when the siege guns and 
light artillery are in place, the attack 
on Santiago will begin. The road runs 
through a tangle of tropical under- 
growth, upand down steep hills and 
across treacherous swamps, and the 
work of bringing up the wagon trains, 
artillery, etc., isteavy and slow, and 
hard on our men, under a tropical sun. 


‘ Buiquiri and Berraco, 15 to 18 miles | Juan, within three or four miles of San- 
ape A ny Bie peed od vy : Our fleet lies opposite Morro Castle at 


own artist from an official map furnish-| east of Santiago. The line of march |tiago. The Spanish troops are all with- 
ed by the War Department to the New | was through Altares, Juragua and Se-|in the intrenchments close to Santiago. the entrance to the bay, ready for the 
York World. It shows the hilly char- | villa, engagements taking place at both |They have three or four lines of rifle|final bombardment, which will take 
acter of the country around Santiago. |of the latter points. Our troops are | pits, barb wire fences, etc. “The Maltese | place simultaneously with the land at- 
Our troops landed from the transportsat | concentrating in the vicinity of San/cross, between Juragua and _ Sevilla, | tack. 


| games, en, sports, guns, bells, bon-| adopted July 4th, 1776, little time was) It was originally the intention to add 


| fires and illuminations, from one end of | lost before the bell that hung in the a stripe as well as a star on each admis- 
|this continent to the other, from this] steeple of the state house rang out a/|sion of a state to the union; in 1818, the 

















Hiscellaneous. 


| time forth and forever more.’’ 








GRANDMAMA’ 8 GARDEN. 





BY ALICE J. CLEATOR. 





Out from the dusk of the days gone by 
That come to me now as dreams, 
Smiles a picture framed by the summer sky 
And the sunshine’s golden beams; , 
Tis a little garden bright with bloom 
Or flowers both sweet and rare, 
And from April’ssun to November’s gloom 
There were always blossoms there— 
Blossoms fragrant and blossoms gay 
Or witching as any elf, 
And blossoms as quaint and sweet always 
As the gardener was herself; 
For ’twas grandmama tended them carefully 
And they seemed to understand 
The loving care and ey : 
In the touch of her skillful hand. 
Roses and lilacs and mignonette, 
Peonies, pinks and pow 
Blue-eyed pansies and violets, 
Daisies and hollyhocks; 
Fair syringas and Jack-and-Jill, 
Larkspur and columbine, 
Dahlias of many a velvet frill 
Asters and yellow-vine; 
There was hardly a flower of form or hue 
Of the sweet old-fashioned kind 
That one could look her garden through 
And fail its like to find. 
Oft as a child I wandered there 
And I can remember still 
How grandmama severed the blossoms fair 
My little apron to fill. 
Still I can see her winning grace 
And her words I can recall 
“Thou, my child, with thy baby face 
Art the sweetest flower of all.” 
Often she severed the silken bloom 
Of the fair syringa flowers, 
Yet little I knew their sweet perfume 
Brought grandmama vanished hours 
For once in her tresses of raven hair 
In the joy of a glad June-tide, 
Grandmama wore the syringas fair 
As a lovely, winsome bride; 
Now as I look down the yesterdays— 
The vistas of years gone by 
The sweetest picture that meets my gaze 
Is framed by the blue, blue sky. 
I love not the modern blossoms less 
That charm with their beauty rare, 
Yet a bit of heaven’s loveliness 
Seemed grandmama’s garden fair; 
Ah many a summer’s silvery rain 
And many a winter’s snow 
Have softly come and gone again 
Since that sweet long ago. 
But the gardener quaint and her dear dead 
flowers 
My heart shall ne’er forget, 
For in memories sweet of childhood’s hours 
I see them smiling yet. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 
BY B. M. B. 

It is of this, our national birthday, 
that John Adams, the able and eloquent 
advocate of our independence. wrote: 
“The day is past, a day which will be 
the most memorable epoch in the history 
of America. Iam apt to believe that it 
will be celebrated by succeeding gener- 
ations as the great anniversary festival. 
It ought to be commemorated as the day 
of deliverance, by solemn acts of devo- 
tion to Almighty God. It ought to be 
solemnized with pomp and parade, with 


On each recurring anniversary, we 
witness scenes that seem to embody 
those ideas, both in letter and _ spirit; a 
glance at the circumstances which made 
the establishment of this day a necessi- 
ty, ought to be of interest to every true 
American. 

The preliminary steps towarda decla- 
ration of independence by the whole 
country had been taken, before the 22d 
of April, 1776, ‘‘when the convention of 
North Carolina empowered their dele- 
gates in congress to concur with those 
of other colonies in declaring independ- 
ency.”” This is said by historians to 
have been the first public act of any 
colonial convention, in favor of the 
measure. On May 15, the convention 
of Virginia went still further, and un- 
animously instructed their delegates in 
congress to “‘propose to that respectable 
body to declare the united colonies free 
and independent states, absolved from 
allallegiance or dependence upon the 
crown or parliament of Great Britain.”’ 
The assemblies of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island at about the same time 
took similar action, ‘‘looking toward the 
securing of substantial and equal liberty 
to the people.” js 

It was Richard Henry Lee, one of the 
delegates from Virginia, who first 
brought the great question of independ- 
ence directly before congress on the 
jth of June, 1776. His resolution is 
worthy of preservation as long as our 
country exists. It declares, ‘‘That the 
United colonies are, and ought to be, 
free and independent states; that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British crown; that all political connec- 
tion between them and the state of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.’’ The debate onthe resolution 


it came before ‘the committee of the 
whole, and was debated with energy, 
eloquence and ability. 


ed to oppose the measure, and others 
were without instructions regarding it, 
the final vote was postponed until the 
1st of July, and measures were taken to 
procure the assent of all colonies. Mean- 
time, a committee, consisting of Thom- 
as Jefferson, John Adams, Dr. Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, and R. R. Livingston, 
was appointed to prepare a declaration 
of independence. This committee hand- 
ed in the draft of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, precisely as written by 
Jefferson; after a lengthy discussion and 
Aome amendments, it received the vote 
of every colony; on July 4th, it  re- 
ceived the signature of the president 
and secretary, and was published to the 
world. 

By order of Congress it was engrossed, 
andon August 2d, was adopted and 
signed by every member, save Mr. John 
Dickinson. The 56 men who affixed 
their names to this documentwill not be 
forgotten as long as our history and prog- 
ress as a nation are remembered. 





When the declaration was formally 


was postponed until the next day, when, 


As some of the delegates were instruct- | 


joyous peal, as it has continued to do, 
each year, from that time. This is the 
famous Liberty Bell, placed in the tov.- 
er in 1753; it was made by an English 
firm and bears upon its sounding brim 
this significant text of Scripture: ‘‘Pro- 
claim liberty throughout the land and to 
the inhabitants thereof.’ 

With the prospect of national life, 
came the necessity for a national stand- 
ard; the emblem of American freedom, 
which has for 121 years been recognized 
by all nations, has a history, which links 
it with important facts and stirring 
events, pertaining to colonial times and 
early days of our republic. 

Up to the time of the revolution, the 
colonies in allegiance tothe mother land, 
retained the standards of the old country, 
sometimes with an additional, distinctive 
feature; the ‘‘pine tree’? of Massachu- 
setts is one of some fame, the device be- 
ing placed upon the coins as well as the 
flags of the colony. There were various 
others, some being carried by the pa- 
triot army. One writer says that the 
battle of Bunker Hill was fought under 
a red flag, bearing the motto, ‘‘Come, if 
you dare.”’ 

During 1775, Benjamin Franklin, with 
Messrs Harrison and Lynde were ap- 
pointed a committee to create a flag for 
the united colonies; they adopted the 
“‘king’s colors’? for the union, with 
thirteen _ stripes, alternate red and 
white. This flag was raised in camp at 
Cambridge, Mass., on January 2d,1776,re- 
, ceiving a salute of 13 guns and 13 cheers. 
| It was not until June 14th, 1777, that 
legislative action was taken for the es- 
tablishment of a national flag. Con- 
gress resolved: 

“That the flag of the United States be 
13 stripes, alternately red and white; 
that the union be 13 stars, white in a 
blue field, representing a new constel- 
lation.” 

In this design, the blue field was tak’ 
en from the Covenanter’s banner of Scot- 
land and suggests vigilance, persever- 
}ance and justice. Upon this the stars 
| were arranged in a circle, significant of 
| the perpetuation of the union, the circle 
| being the sign of eternity. Thethirteen 
|stars and thirteen stripes showed the 
/ number of colonies dependent upon the 
junion. The red color suggests daring; 
| the white, purity ; the blue, loyalty. 

The construction of our first flag took 
|place under the direct supervision of 
Washington, who assisted the commit- 
tee in their important duty. This com- 
mittee went ina body to the shop of a 
widow, Mrs. Ross, who kept a millinery 
and dressmaking establishment,and who 
had attained to some reputation as an 
“upholder,’’ or upholsterer, in modern 
terms. When the model was shown, 
she expressed her willingness to attempt 
he task, but suggested that the stars 
would be more symmetrical if made 
with 5 rather than 6 points. She folded 
a sheet of paper and proceeded to show 
our first president how a 5-pointed star 
could be made with one clip of the scis- 
sors, 














number of stripes was permanently set- 
tled at 13, as not only would the flag be- 
come unwieldy with many stripes added, 
but the 13 would indicate the number of 
colonies, while the stars would give the 
entire number of states in the union. 

The little house where the first Amer- 
ican standard was made, from which 
our beautiful “Stars and Stripes’’ has 
been gradually evolved, still stands at 
239 Arch street, Philadelphia, and is 
one of the historic landmarks of that 
city. The old-fashioned, two-story brick 
building, with its surroundings of tall 
modern business houses has more than 
local interest and fame. At the present 
time when the fires of patriotism are 
burning brightly, men, women and 
children are found in the old house look- 
ing upon its walls and inspecting its his- 
toric rooms. For many weeks it has 
been the center of attraction as it is pro- 
fusely decorated with bunting,the entire 
front from basement to roof being fes- 
tooned with our national colors, with 
clusters of flags in the center of each 
story, appropriate to the building known 
as the ‘‘Flag house.”’ 

The evolution of our banner from 13 
stars in 1777 to 45 in 1898 is the history 
of a nation, which has well guarded its 
standard through the passing years, and 
is today the symbol of freedom in its 
truest and highest sense. The flag 
which spoke for the freedom of weak, 
struggling colonies, 121 years ago, to- 
day, enlarged and beautified with many 
stars, floats from the masts of war-ships 
and over the camps of thousands of 
American soldiers, who have gone out 
in the name of God and humanity to aid 
another people to attain freedom from 
oppression and tyranny, coupled with 
atrocities not to be classified. 

Today the United States are answer- 
ing the question, when is war justifi- 
able; telling the fading monarchies of 
the old world that war can be righteous- 
ly waged in the cause of justice and lib- 
erty, or, to uphold the honor of a nation. 

May we ever remember the truths em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which gave us ‘‘the day we cele- 
brate”’ with joy and thanksgiving. 








READING FOR THE YOUNG. 


In perusing ‘‘Fami!y Reading’? by my 
friend, Mr. J. D. Smith, in a recent 
issae, the truth of his statements 
strikes me so forcibly that I beg leave 
to express my sentiments on the matter. 
Why? Because so much trash and evil- 
minded literature is today put out to 
tempt the young into pathways of evil. 
There are papers and pamphlets in pro- 
fusion, the grotesque colored covers of 
which may well be likened to the gor- 
geous exteriors of the most poisonous 
sweets. Indeed, so ‘‘flashy’’ are they 
and so deadly their contents that any 
home does well not to tolerate them. 

Still, even a good book inappropriately 
handled may sow undesirable seeds. 
For instance, let a young person “skip” 
all that is not exciting, and soon it re- 
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sults in a decided thirst for lurid litera- 
ture. Hence it is that no one ought to 
be encouraged to read any book hastily. 
If you have not the time to read a book 
so as to understand it—so that you can 
deive for the gold it contains, it is better 
not to read it at all. 

It was the writer’s good fortune always 
to have a home blessed with reading— 
good reading; yet early he learned the 
uselessness, so to speak, of progressive 
reading without the aid of a good dic- 
tionary andan excellent encyclopedia. 
Therefore, he cautions all that if they 
wish to keep their children at home and 
on the farm, or away from places of ill 
repute, good books and papers must not 
always be relied upon alone to answer 
the purpose. The farm library must 
first consist of a nucleus; in other words, 
have as a foundation a dictionary and 
encyclopedia; truth to say, these are the 
keys for unlocking the treasures in the 
other books, and for this reason they 
should always be up-to-date, the dic- 
tionary in particular. Suppose it does 
cost ten or twelve dollars; you won’t 
regret it, and above all, if you have 
children, for a good dictionary, as well 
asan encyclopedia, is as essential to 
their education as their school books, 
and especially if you live in the country. 
This the writer has learned from exper- 
ience. 

There should also be a place in which 
to keep the books—a cabinet or set of 
shelves, so that they will always be out 
of the way of little hands that might 
tear them; for then,when the age of un- 
derstanding has been reached, they can 
be taught how to use them, and use 
them carefully. This is something that 
should never be overlooked, in that 
when a child has once learned to rever- 
ence books, it will some day reverence 
still more their contents, and so S- 
sibly acquire a love for good literature, 
which is the most preciaqus heritage that 
anyone can receive. 

And now, to drop back a little, it must 
be remembered that man comes into the 
world the most, helpless of creatures. 
The fact is, he is little else than a soft, 
sprawling, squalling piece of flesh. Yet, 
ashe grows and develops, there is a 
craving that grows and develops within 
him, and it never lets him rest, but al- 
ways compels him to seek the very 
things essential to his guidance through 
life; and were it not for this, his fellow 
creatures would thrust him aside, and 
the mysterious powers of nature lying 
about him on every hand would prema- 
turely crush him. As it is, however, he 
desires to know what others are doing; 
not always in the abstract, but in the 
concrete; not somuch what his fellow 
beings are a& what they are doing. Ac- 
cordingly, if he cannot see them under- 
going adventures in reality, he longs to 
see them in imagination. In a word, 
he likes to hear a narrative, and this 
desire continues with him through life. 
Hence, it’s ‘‘tell me a story,’’ the infant 
lisps almost as soon as he is able to 
speak; and when he is a young man, 
“Commend me to an exciting novel,’’ he 
says; while, on reaching middle age, 
“What is going on?** or “is there any 
news?’’ he asks. 

Ah! blessed is this craving for news 
and stories, it being through it that the 
keynote of the inner soul can be reached 
and a love inspired for the reading of 
good books, strong books, books with a 
soul and purpose for the further eleva- 
tion of mankind. It lies much with the 
parent or teacher, however, whether 
this fountain is rightly touched and 
made to gush forth into agreeable and 
profitable channels; channels that open 
the owner’s eyes to the wonder of the 
world about him, the real and the infin- 
ite and unchangeable kindness of the 
Divine Creator. 

Hence it is the parent and child 
should read and study and talk over 
their books together. Let the instructor 
begin at the beginning—it may cause 
him considerable study and referring, 
but if so allthe better—and attend to 
the minor details as the gardener at- 
tends to those of the plantlets under his 
care. A few minutes thus spent each 
day, or whenever convenient, may be 
the means of erecting a tower of golden 
thoughts more majestic and enduring 
than the pyramids, for such impressions, 
though long since they have faded into 
a vague, indistinct memory in the mind 
of man, may still remain when the soul 
has passed out into the depths of eter- 
nity. Who knows? 

Rather, then, than to pass so many 
evenings away from home, which are 
not unfrequently extended into the 
small hours of morning, in search of 
profit and pleasure, why not try reduc- 
ing the ‘‘kingdom”’ to the good old fam- 
ily circle by one’s own cheery hearth, 
and spend the time in perusing books 
and the like, suited to each one’s taste; 
and then, when bed-time arrives, say 
prayers and retire to a good night’s rest 
and pleasant dreams, as was the inten- 
tion of the Almighty? Really, this is 
one of the best ways in which true hap- 
piness is to be realized, and for initiat- 
ing children into the ‘‘outer world’’ and 


showing them the difference between | avail himself of ail of Washington Ir- | 
good and evil, so that they may be pre-| ving’s works, and at the same time en-| work. Others will 


pared to meet its hardships, theoretical- | deavor to cultivate a taste for history, | 


ly, it has no equal. 


What books, therefore, would I put | and bicycles. 
Why ! adventure 


before the eyes of the young? 
good books—books that are cheerful, 
strong, and satisfying; aye! books which 
add keenness to the intellect, gladness 


to the heart, and strength to the spirit. | 
‘Fairy tales’ of | 


For example, the 
Grimm and Hans Anderson, Kipling’s 
“Jungle books,’’ which are almost as 
good as a circus, ‘Alice in Wonderland,”’ 
and Hawthorne’s ‘‘Tanglewood_ tales,” 
as well as that most ideal of all chums, 
Harris’ ‘‘Uncle Remus.’’ Then I would 
have the works of Mrs. Burnett and Mrs. 
Wiggin, which have become classical 
for little folks, while John Kendrick 
Bangs’ ‘‘Jimmie boy”’ is a masterpiece no 
‘healthy ”’ lad should fail to read, and 
the same applies to Mark Twain’s, 
‘Huckleberry Finn.’’ In case a boy is 
inclined to the ‘‘blood and thunder”’ 
line, however, having perchance got a 
taste of it from some cheap story paper, 
I should endeavor to bridge over this 
dangerous chasm with Cooper’s ‘‘Leath- 
er-stocking tales,’?’ Dumas’s and Wey- 
man’s stirring historical stories, or some 
of Mayne Reid’s wholesome adventures; 
for thus will the boy get a taste for the 
real thing which may make him impa- 
tient ever after with what istawdry and 
spurious. I should also give him Stev- 
enson’s ‘Treasure island,’’ in that, this 
might possibly awaken such an interest 
in him for its author that some day he 
would even be anxious to read his 
“‘Child’s garden of verses,”? and so_ be- 
come a lover of real poetry for life. 
Among other things, I would try to 
rovide Dicken’s ‘‘Child’s history 


others. 
likewise is Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe,”’ 
Reade’s ‘‘Cloister and the hearth,*’ Bul- 
wer-Lytton’s ‘‘Last Days of Pompeii,” 
Barrie’s ‘‘Window in Thrums,”’ Black- 
more’s ‘‘Lorna Doone,” and ‘‘Stanley in 
Africa,’’ by A. H. Goodbey. As to the 
last named work, it is one of the best 
books of travel that I ever came across 
for either young or old, being con- 
densed, easy to understand, and_ highly 
interesting from beginning to end. 
Some people may not approve of him 
to be sure, but for beauty and grandeur 
of expression I think few writers com- 
pare with H. Rider Haggard. Hours 
have I poured over his sentences at a 
time, studying their fine construction, 
and much have I profited in so doing. 
Still, for another they might have no 
charms at all, one’s being benefited by 
an author resting simply with whether 
he likes his works or not. Even now, 
however, after many years, I could 
again read ‘‘King Solomon’s Mines’ 
with keen relish, it being only a_ short 
time since that I re-read the 
three lions’’ with ecstasy. 
Owing to the fact that reading matter 
is so cheap, as a boy gets older he should 
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England,”’ his ‘Christmas carol,”’ ‘“‘Nich- | the good intentions involved but I do 
olas Nickleby,” ‘‘Pickwick papers,’’ and} think that their growing abuse de- 
They are all msasterpieces, as | mands a reconstruction on a new basis. 
Chas. | I desire to make a few applications of 








rather than sink his money in cigarettes | 

Indeed, as history and | 
go well together, no lad| 
ought to experience any difticulty in| 
these lines; and if he can bring his mind | 
into shape to grasp sucha grand pano- | 
rama, not only the history of his own | 
country, but that of all the people of | 
the globe, both past and present, he 
should familiarize himself with as far as 
possible, drawing mental comparisons 
of the different laws and customs of the 
different people of the different ages, 
and acquiring at the same time an ele- 
mentary knowledge of geology, botany, 
zoology, and astronomy—chemistry and 
natural philosophy ought not to be omit- 
ted—for in this way can be laid the pre- 
liminaries of a general education that 
will prove of inestimable value to any- 
one.—Fred. O. Sibley, Otsego Co., N. Y. 








SOHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 





Examinations have about reached the 
chronic stage of monomania, based upon 
doubtful assumptions with regard to 
the psychology of the youthful mind. 
They are the doors for admission to the | 
ranks in the legal, medical, ministerial. | 
pedagogical, and other professions. The | 
only keys which will open them for ad- 
mission are the arbitrary ratings based 
upon an incongruous list of questions 
dictated according to the caprices of the 
examiners. 

_ The general system of examinations is 
inconsistent in 4 4 gre in methods, 
have no quarrel with 





these thoughts to examinations in our 
common schools in the township dis- 
tricts. Ihave been prompted to write 
this article because of the emphasis 
placed upon improved advantages for ex- 
aminations in graded schools as an ar- 
gument in favor of the centralization of 
schools. 

The object of the common schools is 
not to prepare the youth for — 
al life but to store their minds with a 
general knowledge of primary principles 
for future use, and to develop their 
minds so as to havea _ practical use of 
them in acquiring professional training 
and in solving life’s problems. As a 
rule the examinations are conducted 
on the basis of intellectual ability and 
rated upon the face of the results of the | 
pupils’ showing in their answers. | 








are often competitive in their character 
as a basis for promotion or reward. 
The following facts make the 
rules to apply with injustice to the 


above 
pu- 


pils. Some pupils’ minds develop better | 
by following the laws of induction, 





others of deduction. Some pupils must 
reason every problem out and master | 


= 


in detail before memory will do its 
memorize at sight 
and not master the logical thought. The 
time at which the minds of pupils begin 
to develop encouragingly greatly differs, 
to the extent of years. Pupils graded 
together are practically yoked together. 
The plodders must be goaded up and the 
brighter ones have to be held back. If 
the former fail they are humiliated. 
Often this class of pupils Enow that they 
have done more honest hard work and 
perhaps really understand the subject 
better than their successful mates. 
This kind of werk often discourages the 
former and engenders in the latter a 
disposition to ignore real mental cul- 
ture. Such examinations are far from 
being a god-send to either class. Pupils 
often differ as to the branch in which 
they begin their individual develop- 
ment. One pupil will first brighten up 
with geography, another with arithme- 
tic, another with history, etc., after 
which the other branches become eas- 
ier. Almost every pupil will be more 
or less a specialist. A pupil may be very 
bright in one branch and very dull in 
another. I believe that examinations 
are a good exercise as a recitation for 
pupils. While I believe our schools 
might be improved, yet I am’ convinced 
that our district schools are better 
adapted to promiscuous mind develop- 
ment than the thronged, highly graded 
schools. The history of the output of 
pupils from our country schools is 
not to be laughed at as they play their 

art inthe world’s great drama.—W. 

. Buchanan, Carrol] Co., O. 








~ The Problem of Fertility. 











. bildis La hh 
Next to quality and richness of fertilizing ma- 


condition of manure. 
experiment and experience that a medium or even 
inferior quality of manure will produce eve» bet- 
ter results when properly prepared and. properly 
applied, than a much better manure when ap- 
plied by the old hand method. All plants take 
their nourishment only in the liquid form. It 
follows, then, that the finer the manure, when it 
is applied to crops, the m_re readily wiil it be re- 
duced to a liquid and made available as food for 
plants. The complete fining and the even dis- 
tribution of manure is only possible by the use of 
a machine specially constructed for such work. 
Sucha machine is the Kemp Manure Spreader, 
manufactured by the Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Go. of 
Syracuse, N. Y Write them for their instructive 
free book “The Problem of Fertility.”’ 


GOOD FARMS 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


in Wayne, St. Clair, Sanilac, Huron Manistee, Eaton, 

Tuscola and other counties, Mich, Also few left in 

Ohio and Indiana. Any size from $3 per acre up. 

Easy terms. Write fyr fall descriptions and prices. 

Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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ONLY 320 


Freight Paid. 

Our new Drop-head Folding Cabi- 
net. This fine modern Cabinet Ma- 
chine costs but a trifle more than a 
regular stand. We warrant it to 
please. 

To open, simply 
raise the head and drop 
the leaf 
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MACHINE 
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A Perfect Family Sewing | 
Pretty, Ser- | 
viceable, Complete. 


Machine. | 

A machine entirely con- | 
cealed at will, forming a 
perfect reading table. | 

The machine is in every | 
way the same as the 7- 
drawer except the case. 

The warranty, attach 
ments, ete., are all alike 
on both machines. 








Choice! 


ONLY $i¢ 





Our New and Improved High-Arm 


7-DRAWER OHIO FARMER 
Sewing Machine 


With AU Latest Attachments, 


Warranted 10 Years, Freight Paid hy us, 


Seilf-setting needle; antomatic bobbin winder, with 
oak Or Walnut woodwork: new bent wood top; seven 


long skeleton drawers. Fuil and complete set. of at- 


tachments and illustrated instruction book sent 
with each machine. Every machine we send out 
guaranteed to be in every way equal to the best 


made in America and guarantced to give entire 
satisfaction or money refunded. Only e18, or 


$19 with paper one year. We can furnish repatrs er 
needles at any time. Remithy postotiiee order, reg- 
istered letter. New York draft, cr express. 
If you want the BEST sewing machine made in the 
Fe ¥ 


world at the LOWEST PPICE ever offered, send us 
your order. Deseriptive circwar 
Drop-head machine sent free on 
dress 


f 7-Orawer and 
epplicrtion. Ad- 


THE MCHEST) FURMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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Grange Hepartment. 





Our Motto:—“‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and ~hould be first im- 
proved,”’ 





Address all correspondence for this depart- 
ment to 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - - MICH. 


Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 

NATIONAL GRANGE TOPIO FOR 

JOLY. 


Brother Alpha Messer, Lecturer of the 
National Grange, suggests as the topic 
for discussion in Subordinate Granges, 
“Grange objects and methods.’’ In an- 
other column we print his comments on 
this subject. Wealso publish the Dec- 
laration of Purposes of the Grange; this 
Declaration shows perhaps better than 
any article we could secure, the objects 
and purposes of the Grange. 

We hope that Granges will discuss this 
topic thoroughly, in accordance with 
suggestions which we have made by cir- 
cular to Lecturers of all the Subordinate 
and Pomona Granges. In future issues 
of this month we expect to publish arti- 
cles from several Patrons showing how 
the objects of the Grange may be at- 
tained. 





News from 














GRANGE NEWS. 





Wilson Grange, No. 719—Charlevoix 
Co.—June 25 conferred fourth degree 
and had a feast. Are reaping the bene- 
fits of the traveling library, and would 
recommend it to every Grange.—W. H. 
Wing. 

Danby Grange, No. 185—Ionia Co.— 
mourns the loss of Brother Will H. Allen, 
aged 36 years. He was very active in 
Grange work, and much respected in the 
community. The Grange has taken a 
vacation through the harvest season.—T. 
C. Pryor. 

Verona Mills Grange, No. 667—Huron 
Co.—at last meeting discussed ‘‘Needs 
of our country schools.’’ All agreed 
that one of them is a good teacher, one 
who has a good moral character as_ well 
as being a good instructor; also agreed 
that parents should take more interest 
in school matters.—Mrs. Laura Hunt. 


South Boston Grange at the last 
two meetings thoroughly discussed 
“Uniform and free  text-books.”’ 
After thorough discussion the opinion 
prevailed that we cannot get uniformity 
of text books so long as each district is 
left to decide for itself; and the major- 
ity were opposed to the law.—Jas. Wil- 
son. 

Rome Grange, No. 293—Lenawee Co.— 
has just received a new traveling library, 
and the interest in it seems to be as 
great as evar. Gave fourth degree to 
one, making ourtotal membership 101. 
Had visitors from West Adrian Grange, 
June 25. Several of our members enjoy- 
ed the exhibit at Fruit Ridge Grange.— 
Dora L. Dowling. 

New Granges.—Sand Lake Grange, 
Kent Co., reorganized June 20 by old 
members. New material will support 
it in the future.—Capac Grange, St. 
Clair Co., reorganized June 21, by A.W. 
Campfield, deputy for that county, and 
has good prospects.—Deputy E. B. 
Ward recently organized Pine Lake 
Grange, Charlevoix Co.—Deputy C. 
Kimball reorganized the County Line 
Grange. 

Batavia Grange, No. 95—Branch Co.— 
will hold monthly meetings during July 
and August. Your correspondent be- 
lieves this to bea mistake. I think if 
Patrons would go to Grange to get rest- 
ed they wouldnot feel the burden of 
weekly meetings eveninsummer. Mat- 
teson Grange, our neighbor six miles 
west, and reorganized a short time ago, 
has decided to build a hall this fall. All 
other Granges in the county as well as 
Pomona will help.—Mrs. Amelia Button. 








THE JULY TOPIO. 








and many granges have failed to be of 
much value to their membership be- 
cause the members did not understand 
the real objects of the order nor lave 
any adequate conception of how these 
| objects were to be obtained. Some- 
{times when these objects are fairly well 
, understood, they may ina few years be 
forgotten and the grange be drifting 
along in an aimless sort of way to sure 
dormancy and _ uselessness. Again 
when a grange is uptodate in these 
/matters, it will not long remain so ifthe 
membership are in any way permitted 
to lose sight of the objects of the organ- 
lization. In the discussion of the first 
| question the lecturer will have refer- 
ence to the Declaration of Purposes, and 
some of the general and specific objects 
therein named can be assigne«| to differ- 
,ent members to aid in the discussion, 
and others not mentioned can also_ be 
lused. It will, however, 2mount to but 
little to simply name these chjects. A 
discussion of why these objects are pre- 
sented, and the necessity of their consid- 
eration by the farming population may 
develop a good and sufficient reason for. 
organization among farmers. There is 
sufficient material in this question alone 
for discussions at several mectings of 
the grange. The method of arrange- 
ment of the objects of the grange as en- 
umerated in the Declaration of Purposes 
should be carefully noted. 

That a well defined plan or 1 ethod is 
necessary to secure best iesults in any 
\line of work is a foregone conclusion. 
‘When the Master was on the earth He 
had well defined plans for accomplishing 
what he had in view. There was meth- 
od in all his work and it all pointed to a 
given end. No successful business en- 
terprise is run in a haphazard sort of 
| way. There must be and is method in 
it. Every successful farmer has we's 
developed p’ .3in the management of 
his farm. W it was.true of the Master, 
and what is true of every business and 
commercial enterprise, is equally trae 
of the grange. Many lecturers of the 
granges have adopted systematic meth- 
ods in their lecture work, and they are 
meeting with marked success. Man 
others have little or no method and they 
often make a failure and become dis- 
gusted with their work. But the fault 
may not be wholly due to them. No 
lecturer can follow the general plan 
that is outlined by the national and 
state lecturers without the hearty co-op- 
eraton and adequate support of the mem- 
bers. There may be a diversity of opin- 
ion as to what are the objects of the 
grange and how they can best be attain- 
ed. But the full and free discussion of 
this most important topic will draw out 
the individual views of members, and 
possibly harmonize them if there is 
much divergence of opinion, and the 
subordinate, state, and national lectur- 
ers will receive helpful suggestions from 
the discussions, which should be faith- 

fully reported.—National Quarterly. 








DECLARATION OF PURPOSES OF THE 
PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 





PREAMBLE. 

Profoundly impressed with the truth 
that the National Grange of the United 
States should definitely proclaim to the 
world its objects, we hereby unanimous- 
ly make this Declaration of Purposes of 
the Patrons of Husbandry: 

GENERAL OBJECTS. 

1. United by the strong and faithful tie 
of agriculture, we mutually resolve to 
labor for the good of our Order, our 
country and mankind. 

2. We heartily endorse the motto: ‘‘In 
essentials, unity ; in non-essentials, liber- 
ty; in all things, charity.”’ 

SPECIFIC OBJECTS. 

3. We shall endeavor to advance our 
cause by laboring to accomplish the fol- 
lowing objects: 

To develop a better and higher man- 
hood and womanhood among ourselves. 
To enhance the comforts and attractions 
of our homes, and strengthen our attach- 
ments to our pursuits. To fester mutual 
understanding and co-operation. To 
maintain inviolate our laws,and to emu- 
late each other in labor, to hasten the 
good time coming. To reduce our ex- 


To buy less and produce more, in order 





may require. We shall avoid litigation 
as much as possible by arbitration in the 
Grange. We shall constantly strive to 
secure entire harmony, good will, vital 
brotherhood among ourselves, and to 
make our Order perpetual. We shall 
earnestly endeavor to suppress personal, 
local, sectional, and national prejudices, 
all unhealthy rivalry, all selfish ambi- 
tion. Faithful adherence to these prin- 
ciples will insure our mental, moral, so- 
cial and material advancement. 
BUSINESS RELATIONS. 


4. For our business interests, we desire 
to bring producers and consumers, farm- 
ers and manufacturers, into the most 
direct and friendly relations possible. 
Hence we must dispense with a surplus 
of middle-men, not that we are unfriend- 
ly to them but we donot need them. 
Their surplus and their exactions 
diminish our profits. 

We wage no aggressive warfare 
against any other interests whatever. 
On the contrary, all our acts and all our 
efforts, so far as business is concerned, 
are not only for the benefit of the pro- 
ducer and consumer, but also for all 
other interests that tend to bring these 
two parties into speedy and economical 
contact. Hence we hold that transpor- 
tation companies of every kind are ne- 
cessary to our success, and their inter- 
ests are intimately connected with our 
interests, and harmonious action is mu- 
tually advantageous, keeping in view 
the fiest sentence in our Declaration of 
Principles of action, that ‘Individual 
happiness depends upon general prosper- 
ity.” 

We shall, therefore, advocate for every 
State the increase in every practicable 
way, of all facilities for transporting 
cheaply to the seaboard, or between 
home producers and consumers, all the 
prodtctions of our country. We adopt 
it as our fixed purpose to ‘‘open out the 
channels in nature’s great arteries, that 
the life blood of commerce may flow 
freely.” 

We are not enemies of railroads, navi- 
gable and irrigating canals, nor of any 
corporation that will advance our indus- 


Y | trial interest, nor of any laboring classes. 


In our noble-Order there is no com- 
munism, no agrarianism. 

We are opposed to such spirit and man- 
agement of any corporation or enterprise 
as tends to oppress the people and rob 
them of their just profits. We are rot 
enemies to capital, but we oppose the 
tyranny of monopolies. We iong to see 
the antagonism between capital and 
labor removed by common consent, and 
by an enlightened statesmanship worthy 
of the nineteenth century. We are op- 
posed to excessive salaries, high rates of 
interest and exorbitant percent profits 
in trade. They greatly increase our 
burdens, and do not bear a proper pro- 
portion to the profits of producers. We 
desire only self-protection, and the pro- 
tection of every true interest of our 
land, by legitimate transactions, legiti- 
mate trade, and legitimate profits. 

EDUCATION. 


We shall advance the cause of educa- 
tion among ourselves, and for our chil- 
dren,by all just means within our power. 
We especially advocate for our agricul- 
tural and industrial colleges, that prac- 
tical agriculture, domestic science, and 
all the arts which adorn the home, be 
taught in their courses of study. 

THE GRANGE NOT PARTISAN, 


5. We emphatically and sincerely as- 
sert the repeated truth taught in our 
organic law, that the Grange—National, 
State, or Subordinate—is not a political 
or party organization. No Grange, if 
true to its obligations, can discuss parti- 
san or sectarian questions, nor call polit- 
ical conventions, nor nominate candi- 
dates, nor even discuss their merits: in 
its meetings. . 

Yet the principles we teach underlie 
ali true politics, all true statesmanship, 
and, if properly carried out, will tend to 
purify the whole political atmosphere of 
our country. For we seek the greatest 
good of all. 

We must always bear in mind that no 
one, by becoming a Patron of Husband- 
ry, gives up that inalienable right 
and duty which belongs to every Ameri- 
can citizen, to take a proper interest in 
the politics of his country. 





On the contrary, it is right for every 


penses, both individual and corporate. | member to do allin his power legiti- 


mately to influence for good the action 
of any political party to which he be- 


“the fault lies in bitterness of cortro- 
versy.”’ 

We desire a proper equality, equity 
and fairness; protection for the weak; 
restraint upon the strong; in short, just- 
ly distributed burdens and justly distrib- 
uted power. These are American 
ideas, the very essence of American in- 
dependence, and to advocate the con- 
trary is unworthy of the sons and 
daughters of an American republic. 

We cherish the belief that sectionalism 
is, and of right should be, dead and bur- 
ied with the past. Our work is for the 
present and the future. In our agricul- 
tural brotherhood and its purposes, we 
shall recognize no North, no South, no 
East, no West. 

It is reserved by every Patron, as the 
right of a free man, to affiliate with any 
party that will best carry out his prin- 
ciples. 

OUTSIDE CO-OPERATION. 


6. Ours being a peculiarly farmers’ 
institution, we cannot admit all to our 
ranks. 

Many are excluded by the nature of 
our organization, not because they are 
professional men, or artisans, or labor- 
ers, but because they have not a_ suffi- 
cient direct interest in tilling the soil, or 
may have some interest in conflict with 
our purposes. But we appeal to all 
good citizens for their cordial co-opera- 
tion to assist in our efforts toward re- 
form, that we may eventually remove 
from our midst the last vestige of tyran- 
ny and corruption. 

We hail the general desire for frater- 
nal harmony, equitable compromises, 
and earnest co-operation, as an omen of 
our future success. 


CONCLUSION. 


7. It shall be an abiding principle with 
us to relieve any of our oppressed and 
suffering brotherhood by any means at 
our command. 

Last, but not least, we proclaim it 
among our purposes to inculcate a prop- 
er appreciation of the abilities and 
sphere of women, as is indicated by ad- 
mitting her to membership and position 
in our Order. 

Imploring the continued assistance of 
our Divine Master to guide us in our 
work, we here pledge ourselves to faith- 
ful and harmonious labor for all future 
time, to return by our united efforts to 
the wisdom, justice, fraternity and polit- 
ical purity of our forefathers. 








HONOR THE GRANGE. 





Mary E. Lee says in The Buckeye 
Farmer: 

If a friend had protected- your inter- 
ests when they were in danger, would 
you not speak of him with the greatest 
kindness and teach your children to 
revere him? The grange has stood be- 
tween the farmer and adverse legislation ; 
it has protected him in a business way; it 
has opened up avenues of knowledge 
heretofore closed tog the farmer; it has 
helped him to find markets for his prod- 
ucts; it has secured the appointment of 
able men at the head of the agricultural 
department, who are seeking new fields 
for trade; it has fathered and fostcre:! 
the experiment stations, which, 1|¥ 
studying questions of uliar intere:t 
to farmers, have added thousands of 
dollars to their pockets; it has helped 
many a struggling man to higher planes 
of living, its business facilities have 
saved the members large amounts of 
money. Should you not teach your 
children to love and honor it? Does it 
not deserve your earnest support and 
labor in its behalf? Proclaim to the 
world what the grange has done for 
you. Work for it, pray for it, live for it. 














ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac- 
tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United Ststes giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the development of the minera! wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR. 


M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton. Mich. 


WABASH 








THE SHORT ROUTE 


Chicawo, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
BUTLER, D. F. & P 


9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Building.) 
RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
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Horticultural. 


For The Michigan Farmer, 


OELERY GROWING FOR FAMILY USE. 


We transplant celery at any time 
when the weather is favorable from May 
15th to July 15th. A rainy spell lessens 
the care necessary to the growth of the 
young plants. We get the plants at the 
greenhouse, dwarf varieties, for about 
50 cents per 100 and find them superior 
to home grown stock. We set ina rich 
soil about 8 inches apart and cultivate 
just as we would any ordinary garden 
plant. We do not try to have the plants 

-make extra growth until September 
rains come and then frequent hoeing 
and plenty of water will boom them 
fast. About the time when the ground 
freezes hard and we are hustling 
late vegetables into the _ cellar 
we drive along the celery rows lift- 
ing the plants, roots and _ all, into 
the wagon box, leaving what dirt clings 
to the roots; these are set inside the cel- 
lar parallel to the walls about as near to 
each other as they were in the garden 
row. We wet the roots thoroughly as we 
place them and avoid wetting the leaves; 
then we stand wide boards in front of 
each row of plants, driving stakes to 
hold them in place just as we would 
bank the cellar walls to exclude frost, 
except that we do not add packine. 
They will bleach without it. Every 
week we take a couple of pails of cold 
water and go along the rows pouring a 
quart of water on the roots of each 
lant, carefu'ly avoiding wetting the 
eaves. In about three weeks the center 
stalks will be blanched to snow white- 
ness and if the leaves have not been wet, 
not a particle of rust will be found. 
With a weekly wetting they will keep 
perfectly until warm weather, growing 
a little all the time and if the cellar is 
frost proof and not too warm you can 
enjoy fresh celery every day from De- 
cember to May. Packed in sand the 
stalks will wilt, rust and decay, but 
blanched in this way they furnish many 
dollars worth of delicious vegetable 
when we most need it. The roots sliced 
form a fine addition to soups and the 
outer stalks cooked like asparagus are 
much liked. The leaves placed on top 
of the jar of cucumber pickles flavor 
them excellently... The nervous and 
rheumatc sufferers forget their pains 
when they have eaten plenty of celery. 
It is a wonder that farmers will not raise 
their own nerve tonic in abundance in 
stead of taking expensive and harmful 
drug compounds. If God has made a 
more delicious and healthful vegetable 
Ihave not found it. Try a long row 
this sammer and report success next 
winter.—Priscilla Plum. 














JULY WORK AMONG THE FLOWERS. 





During the hot and unusually dry 
days of July, work among the flowers is 
not so onerous but is quite as impera- 


tive as earlier in the season. Plants in 
the open ground. are likely to suffer un- 
less watered. This should be postponed 
as long as possible. If applied the effect 
will be disastrous unless there is a regu- 
lar and continuous supply until it rains. 

To open, sandy or well drained soil 
water may be applied freely; on clayey, 
hard, not well drained soil it is better to 
stir the surface of the soil thoroughly 
each day. Occasional copious applica- 
tions, until every root is.reached, should 
be the method, not an oft-repeated su- 
perficial watering, which tends to evap- 
oration and to a surface growth of 
roots. 

Scoop the earth away from the stalks 
of large plants and pour water into the 
basin thus formed, and continue as it 
soaks away until the roots are well sat- 
urated, then cover the wet surface with 
a little dry dirt or other mulch. For 
beds a garden hose or watering pot must 
be employed. 

Shrubs that blossomed in the early 
Spring and summer should now be prun- 
ed; if neglected it will be at the expense 
of future bloom. Petunias if grown 
long and stalky can be pegged down and 
covered with earth like verbenas. 

Amateurs are unusually desirous of 
quick results and invest too largely in 
annuals, which must be grown every 
year. The seeds of perennials sown this 
month will give established plants for 
next season’s blooming and will yearly 
increase in size and beauty. Among 
these are hardy pinks, white, pink, 
scarlet, and variegated. The Sweet 
Williams are desirable perennials. The 
improved delphinium or larkspur, can 
hardly fail to please. D. formosum has 
deep blue blossoms with a white eye and 
is very handsome. 

For late blooming sow mignonette the 
middle of the month in deep rich soil, 
living ample space for each separate 
plant. Pansies may now be sown for 





late blooming, they will often blossom 
after early frosts. 

Fertilizers and top-dressings for fall 
blooming chrysanthemums should now 
be applied. Keep well cut back to en- 
courage bud-producing shoots. Chinese 
has large open flowers; pompon bears 
large double, and Japanese fringe-like 
blossoms. 

Soft wooded plants can be started in 
the garden from cuttings by shading 
them in the middle ofthe day. Put 
geranium slips into the ground under- 
neath the parent plant, where they will 
be partly shaded; when rooted trans- 
plant to four or five-inch pots. Tradi- 
tion gives the origin of this plant. 

Upon a day a garment worn by the 
prophet Mohammed was washed and 
spread upon a mallows plant to dry; at 
evening when it was lifted, lo, the hum- 
ble mallows plant was transformed into 
a beautiful scarlet flowering plant, to 
which was given the name—geranium. 

The fragrance and beauty of cut flow- 
ers can be prolonged by cutting them in 
the morning before the sun strikes them. 
Put a little charcoal or salt in water, 
change daily, cutting off a little piece 
of the stem. At night place them in a 
covered box or dish and sprinkle with 
cold water. 

In a cool shady place sow double hol- 
lyhock seed for next season’s blooming. 
Remove undesirable varieties before any 
seed ripens.. Hollyhocks rank with sun- 
flowers for hedge purposes. 

Put soapsuds and dishwater around 
dahlias. If allowed to become very dry 
the blossoms will be imperfect. 

Hanging baskets not having small 
porous pots imbedded in the soil to re- 
tain moisture dry out at this season very 
quickly. Set often in a vessel of water 
until the earth is completely saturated. 
—Zoa. 


MONROE OOUNTY (IND.) HORTIOUL- 
TURAL SOOIETY, 











The Monroe coutity horticultural so- 
ciety held its regular monthly meeting 
on the 8th with a large attendance. 
This was the time for the annual straw- 
berry show. Although the crop was cut 
short by the dry weather there were 
some fine berries on exhibition besides 
an abundance that were served with 
sugar and cream. Mr. J. 8S. Dinsmore 
was awarded the badge of honor on a 
quart of Bubachs. The other varicties 
exhibited were Parker Earle, Haver- 
land, Gandy, William Beit and Wilson. 
Mr. Riley Sanders gave a talk on ‘‘Hogs 
and poultry in the orchard.’’He believes 
in giving the hogs and poultry free ac- 
cess to the orchard as they eat all dam- 
aged fruit that may drop, thereby de- 
stroying a great many insects that prey 
upon, our fruit. It is not only a benefit 
to the orchard but also to the hogs and 
poultry as they will thrive well on the 
fruit, which makesa saving of other 
feed. Mr. Dinsmore thought it inju- 
rious to the trees to let the hogs root in 
the orchard. Mr. McCullough said the 
more they rooted the better. 

Mr. Dinsmore gave-his experience in 
burning his strawberry beds. As soon 
as they are through bearing he mows off 
the tops and when'‘they get dry he sets 
fire to the straw that has been used as a 
mulch and burns off the whole business. 
He takes a windy day so the fire will go 
over the whole patch quickly. He then 
gives good cultivation and they are 
ready for a good crop the next year. 

The chairman of the farmers’ institute 
was present and asked that the society 
assist in the summer institute which 
will likely be held some time in August. 
The society has been organized about ten 
years. The attendance this year is better 
than ever before and the members are 
taking more interest than usual. The 
indication now is that this will be the 
most profitable year in the history of 
the society. 

We shall have a light crop of nearly 
all kinds of fruit, especially apples. The 
April freeze did the work. There is a 
good prospect for grapes and quinces, 
though this locality is not well suited 
for grapes.—G. P. Campbell. 


A BUOKEYE “STRAWBERRY 
MEETING.” 


A Northern Ohio correspondent sends 
us a description of a ‘‘strawberry meet- 
ing’’ held by a local horticultural society. 
He states that fully 250 people attended 
and the exhibit of fruit was large, not- 
withstanding the fact that those growing 
berries for -market were so busy han- 
dling their enormous crop, which they 
were selling as low as 4 and sometimes 
3 centsa quart, that they had no time 
to attend and help the exhibit on 





this occasion (or was it that they thought | 
be so large that | 


the display would 
theirs would not be needed?) 

The exhibit was composed of 35 baskets 
of 17 varieties by 11 exhibiters. A 
somewhat careful analysis of the exhib- 
it shows that for a market berry under 
all circumstances the Haverland and 








Bubach No. 5 have not yet been dis- | 
placed, and that the Sharpless. still 
holds a leading place in the 
estimation of many growers. While 
these are facts the tendency to! 
try to find something better is still 
prevalent, and the grower who does not 
experiment with one or more of the 
newer varieties each year is the excep- 
tion. There is an evident desixe to find 
a berry with a perfect blossom that is of 
large size and good quality, which will 
yield well. Of this class of berries we 
found on the table the Marshall, the 
Brandywine, the Gandy, the Wm. Belt, 
the Portage, and the Dole Seedling. 

Of all of these well grown specimens 
were shown. The last two named were 
grown from seed right in this vicinity. 
The Portage isa bright red berry of 
large size and good shape. It is of good 
quality and very firm. While it has 
not been deseminated largely good re- 
ports have been received from it where- 
ever it has been grown. 

The originator, Mr. M. C. Hall, has 
fruited it eight years and claims large 
things for it. 

Mr. Dole had several quarts of his seed- 
ling with him. They were freely sam- 
pled by the people present and received 
much merited praise. The berry is of 
very uniform shape, conical with an 
obtuse point. The color is a_ beautiful 
dark red covering the entire surface of 
the berry, there never being any green 
tips. It has a very fine grain and the 
sub-acid flavor is very pleasing. While 
not so firm as the Portage it is not so 
soft as to be objectionable. No plants 
have as yet been fruited except by the 
originator but in his hands it has suc- 
ceeded well. 

Prof. Colton reported that while the 
canker worm has done a large amount 
of damage in past years to the apple or- 
chards of the northeastern part of the 
county, they are not so destructive this 
season as last year. Orchardists are 
spraying more’ than formerly but with 
some doubts as to its efficacy. 

The essay of the day was by Prof. Col- 
ton of Hiram college, and was entitled, 
“What of the day?’ He treated of the 
weather and signs of its changes. He 
eulogized the weather bureau by saying 
that no other expense of the government 
was more wisely placed than that which 
sustains the weather service. He de- 
scribed the causes which produce changes 
in the weather and showed why some 
‘‘signs’’ of rain are founded on reason 
and why many are not. He said that 
the barometer rightly observed is the 
best weather guide that we can have. 

The paper was followed by an interest- 
ing and sometimes amusing discussion 
in which moon signs held a prominent 
place.—C. H. 8S. 








Cider Vinegar.—I have a lot of cider 
vinegar which our grocers will not buy. 
They say it lacks color. They handle 
Dana’s vinegar which they say is pure 
cider. How is the color in this vinegar 
obtained? E. P. R., Middlepozt, O.— 
We know nothing about Dana’s vinegar. 
Pure vinegar of right age and _ strength 
has the right color. If it has not yet 
acquired the necessary percent of acetic 
acid, or is only “hard cider,” it lacks 
color. Manufacturers know how to put 
the color in vinegar that lacks strength 
to give it the correct natural color. Will 
not some of our cider manufacturing 
readers give us information on these 
points? 








Land for Strawberries.—I have 
a piece of ground, a hatural slope 
to the east, clay land, and in a high 
state of cultivation: about one acre of it 
I propose to put into strawberries this 
next spring. Would it be a good idea 
to sow fertilizer, either broadcast or 
drilled, or use plenty of good manure. 
Which is the best, to plant in rows so 
they can be plowed each way, three feet 
apart, or four feet one way and fifteen or 
eighteen inches apart in the rows and 
plow one way? What varieties would 
be advisable? In this neighborhood the 
Haverland and Bubach seem to do best. 
G. P., Greene Co., O.—Nearly all 
your questions are answered in Mr. Jenk- 
ins’ recent article on strawberry cul- 
ture, on our horticultural page this 
week or last. As to fertilizers, their ad- 
vantage is that superphosphate con- 
tains no weed seed. Use it broadcast 
worked into the ground well. Use 600 
Ibs. per acre or more, drill in broadcast 
And do not expect a few pounds of su 
perphosphate to do as much good as 20 
tons of manure. Apply as many dollars’ 
worth per acre as you would of manure, 
including cost of applying the latter.— 
W. I. Chamberlain. 


BLACrEH 


The best and cheapest insecticide 


POTATO BUCS and wi 











A Fine Dry 
Recommended by Edward F. Dibble, 
To introduce, special price, 100-Tb. keg $1 
O-AT- 









Powder Ready for Immediate Use. 
the largest grower of seed potatoes in the United States. 
. Agents wanted. Address for full particulars 


A CHEMICAL CO., LE ROY, N. Y. 


Lpiarian. 





REMOVING HONEY. 


Among the recent inventions in bee- 
keeping there is nothing of more impor- 
tance than the little bee escape. Itis a 
very simple arrangement, easily operat- 
ed, and does not cost much. It over- 
comes, toa great extent, the laborious 
work of brushing bees from sections or 
frames in removing either comb or ex- 
tracted honey from the hive. 

The escape consists of a small tin box 
with two small springs which nearly 
come together at the point, V-shape. The 
bees pass out between the springs at 
the point and cannot get back. To 
operate the escape, get a half-inch 
board the size of the top of the hive; cut 
a mortise in the center a little longer 
than the escape, and place the escape in 
the mortise. The board should have. a 
small strip about one-fourth of an inch 
thick nailed around both sides to form 
a bee space between the surplus case and 
also the brood chamber. 

In using the escape Ialways lift the 
surplus case and put an empty case in 
its place, then put the escape board be- 
tween the two cases, putting the case of 
honey and bees on top of the empty case, 
and also the escape board. If the escape is 
put on the hive in the evening the bees 
will be nearly all down in the empty 
case by morning. I propose to put the 
escape on in the evening, so the bees 
will be ready to go to work in the morn- 
ing. If honey is coming in in sufficient 
quantities the empty case should be fill- 
ed with sections so that the bees will 
lose no time; remove the case of honey 
in the morning or as soon as the bees are 
nearly all out. If the season is over 
and the bees are not very active, they 
will be slower in going out of the case. 
I like to get the honey off as soon as pos- 
sible so there will be no danger of rob 
bing should there happen to be any way 
for bees to get in. It isa great satisfac 
tion to be able to remove sections from 
the case without being bothered witha 
great lot of bees to brush off.—E. 8 
Mead. 


SINGULAR STATEMENT. 








From Mrs. Rank to Mrs. Pinxham. 








The following letter to Mrs, Pink- 
ham from Mrs. M. RANK, No. 2,354 
East Susquehanna Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa., isaremarkable statement of re- 
lief from utter discouragement. She 
Says: 

**T never can ind words with which 
to thank you for what Lydia BE. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound has done 
for me. 

**Some years ago I had womb trouble 
and doctored for a long time, not see- 
ing any improvement. At times I 
would feel well enough, and other 
times was miserable. So it went on 
until last October, I felt something 
terrible creeping over me, I knew not 
what, but kept getting worse. I can 
hardly explain my feelings at that 
time. I was so depressed in spirits 
that I did not wish to live, although I 
had everything to live for. Had hys- 
teria, was very nervous; could ‘not 
sleep and was not safe to be left 
alone. . 

*‘ Indeed, I thought I would lose my 
mind. No one knows what I endured. 

*‘l continued this way until the last 
of February, when I saw in a paper a 
testimonial of a lady whose case was 
similar to mine, and who had becn 
cured by Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegeta- 
ble Compound. I determined to try it, 
and felt better after the first dose. I 
continued taking it, and to-day am a 
well woman, and can say from my 
heart, ‘Thank God for such a medi- 
cine.’” 

Mrs. Pinkham invites all suffering 
woinen to write to her at Lynn, Mass., 
for advice. All such letters are seen 
and answered by women only. 


eéieeh Cider and Wine Press Machingr: 
fr POWER and HAND PRESSES 
Capacity 10 to 120 Bbls. in 10 hous 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
EMPIRE STATE PULLEY & PRESS C0. 
(Successors to Schenck & Sheridan} 


FULTON, Oswego Co., N. Y., 
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OUR TRADE WITH OHINA. 


The rapid growth of our commerce 
with China, a subject just now attract- 
ing especial attention, is shown some- 
what in detail by a series of tables in 
the latest number of the Summary of 
Finance and Commerce issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics. These tables show 
that our exports to China in the year 
just ending will be about four times as 
much as in the fiscal year 1890 and more 
than three times as much as in the fiscal 
year 1895. The exports from the Unit- 
ed States to China in 1895 were $3,603,- 
840, and in the fiscal year which ends 
with this month promise to be in round 
numbers almost $11,000,000. But for 
the fact that there has been a reduction 
during the past year in the values of 
many articles exported the figures for 
the present year would be considerably 
greater than the sum named. The ex- 

»0rts of mineral oils, for instance, have 
increased this year more than 4,000,000 
gallons over last year, but by reason of 
the decrease in price, the total cash val- 
ue falls considerably below that of last 
year. In nearly all of the articles ex- 
a from this country to China there 
ias been an increase in quantity in the 
fiscal year 1898 compared with 1897 or 
any preceding year. In bicycles, for in- 

stance, the exports to China for ten 
months of the present fiscal year amount 
to $24,606 against $11,444 in the corre- 

sponding months of last year. In tele- 
graph, telephone,and other instruments 
of this class the exports of the ten 
months are $22,374 against $3,940 in 
the same time last year. Carriages and 
cars increased from $1,632 in the first ten 
months of last year to $28,603 in the 
corresponding months of this year; 
fruits and nuts from 13,004 last year to 
$28,591 this year; canned beef, from 
90,934 pounds in ten months of last year 
to 156,718 pounds in the same time this 
year; bacon, from 18,002 pounds to 30,375 
pounds; hams, from 46,033 pounds to 
58,859 pounds; butter, from 16,311 
pounds to 20,085 pounds and other arti- 
cles in like proportion. In cotton cloth 
there is a reduction of about 12 percent 
compared with last year, though the 
total number of yards this year will be 
nearly double that of 1896 and more than 
three times as much as in 1895. 

Our sales to China this year will show 
an increase of more than 300 percent 
over those of 1889, while our imports 
from that country show an increase of 
but 85 percent in the same time. Our ex- 
ports of merchandise to China in the 
present fiscal year are ten fold those of 
the fiscal year 1880, the total for that 
year being $1,101,383, while that of 1898 
is likely to be $11, 000,000 in round num- 
bers. Our total exports to all Asia_ this 
year will amount to about $45,000,000, 
being a gain of 10 percent over last year, 
more than double what they were in 
1890, four times what they were in 1880, 
and more than ten times what they were 
in 1870. Of this total of $45,000,000, 
about one-third goes to China (in part by 
way of Hongkong), one-third to Japan, 
and the bulk of the remaining third to 
India and the East Indies. In this cal- 
culation of distribution it is assumed 
that the bulk of the imports into Hong- 
kong, which are always heavy, are for 
China, the Statesman’s year book say- 
ing of the business of that port, that it is 
“virtually a part of the commerce of 
China.”’ 


INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Paint for Branding Sheep.—What is 
the best and cheapest material to brand 
sheep with, so the mark or name will be 
legible the entire year? D. L., Pierce, 
O.—We know of nothing better or cheap- | |] 
er than lampblack and oil. Buy the 
lampblack already ground in oil and 
thin it slightly with linseed oil and put 
in a little drier. 

Width of County Road.—A county 
road was laid out and on record in the 
year 1840. What would be the width 
of such a road when no width was men- 
tioned? The legal width is ‘‘not less 
than 30 nor more than 60 feet.’” Town- 
ship roads, ‘‘not less than 16 nor more 
than 60 feet.”” If no width is named it 
looks to us that the county commission- 
ers must fix the width now acting under 
proper legal advice. 

Wide Tires.—In answer to the ques- 
tion concerning the wide tire on hill 
sides I will say they are all right if you 
have a band of old wagon tire put 
around the middle of each tire to keep jt 
them from slipping. Ihave used them 
more than a year and have had no 
trouble since I had them banded, but 
before when the ground was wet they 
would slip badly.—S. W. Zimm, Barbour 
Co., W. Va. 

Foundation Wall.—1. Is there any 
cheaper foundation wall than stone for 
a building, that would be frost proof and 
that pa be banked up to? 2. We have 











an idea that a building could be set on) 
posts in an excavation and these posts’ 


planked on outside and covered with 


galvanized iron siding and the earth | 


banked to it, or the planking could be 
lathed and plastered with waterlime or 
Portland cement. We would like to know 
if this has ever been tried. Do you 
think it would be practicable? 3. Is a 
concrete foundation satisfactory, and is 
it cheaper than stone? C. H. P., Erie 
Co., Pa.—Unless good, hard, quarried 
sandstone is quite cheap with you we 
advise square hollow building tile, to be 
had of most sewer pipe manufacturers. 
2. The foundation you describe would 
soon rot, we think. 3. A _ concrete 
foundation is good and durable if made 
of good cement and good coarse gravel. 
But it is better to lay flattish cobbles or 
small stones in the cement. It is cheap- 
er than stone unless the latter is quar- 
ried near at hand and at a low price. 
Good Butter.—Could you inform me 
where I could get books that would give 
me information on making good butter? | 
I know that there is some way of mak- 
ing rancid or strong butter good and 
sweet ; also coloring yused to make it a 
nice color. Is the process secret or 
where could I get information on it? I 
am a poor man and have a few dollars 
laid up that I would like to use to make 
mea living. Ihave been working in 
the shop for the last 10 years and my 
health is getting. poor and I want to 
change work. Any advice or informa- 
tion you see = to give me will be gladly 
received. J. C.F. L., Middletown, O. 
—We fear this man is on the wrong 
track. There is no process by which 
‘‘yancid or strong butter can be made 
good and sweet.”’ It is sometimes boil- 
ed, skimmed, colored, churned in sweet 
milk, and re-worked; but it never be- 
comes ‘‘good and sweet’’—simply ‘‘less 
bad.”’ tf sold for butter (meaning 
freshly churned butter) then the buyer 








Tremendous sales of Hallock’s ‘Success Gilt Edge” Potato Digger in the last year, 
show it is a marvel of economy, efficiency, and money-making. Does the work ten 
men would do with forks. It’s a money-maker to work with, to hire ~~ or to sell by 
taking an agency. Nothing ever offered to farmers ever had such a boom. Every 
one sold sells from one to a dozen others. Thousands of users testify: “It’s the Best 
Potato Digger in the World.” Send for testimonials from those who have used it 
all over the world. It has norivals. All the old-style, high-priced Diggers are thrown 
in the junk pile when Hallock’s “Success Gilt Edge” comesalong. Write at once for 
descriptive matter, prices and fullinformation. AGENTS WANTED. 


HALLOCK’S SUCCESS 
Gilt Edge Potato Harvester 


“I sold your digger to Mr. R. S. Post, and he used it last Friday and Saturday in very hard stony ground, and on 
® side hill at that, and it did its work well. I saw it this morning aoe and I must say that I can sella good many 
of them next season, and I would like to be sure of the agency for ' Yours truly, 

Newark, N. Y., October 18, 1897. W. H. H. Stebbins. 






“The digger arrived all right, although it was a long time on the way. I have given it a thorough trial, and thisis Mi 
the result. It digs all the potatoes, leaves them all in sight, and the ground in splendid shape. I just about saved the 3@ 
¢ price of the digger this year in dizging my seven 
: acres of potatoes. I think there will be no trouble 
in selling them another year. Fora starter three 
of my neighbors say they want one next year.” 

Yours truly, M. D. Pickett. 
Okemos, Mich., November 13, 1897. 

“The season is now ebout over, and we are very 
much pleased with our success with your Gilt Edge 
potato digger for this our first season with it. ¥ e have sold ~ 
of them and they are all giving excellent satisfaction. i 
two left, but have thein hired out at 25 cents per acre. 
With one of these machines we have dug over 70 acres and & 
not one cent for repairs.” Yours truly, ‘4 
Prairie City, Iowa, Oct. 18, 1897. Prairie City Produce Co. 

‘Inclosed find check to cover sample digger shipped tome § 
recently. I putthe digger out for trial this A.M. It works i 
entirely satisfactory, aud I immediately wired you for five 
more. Trust you shipped them at once. Please send me 
contract covering two counties. I expect to have a large 
trade on your digger. Yours truly, Henry Walters. 
Shermsville, Ill, ‘August 19, 1897. 





Sooner! xa 


Mr. Walters had been handling a high priced digger for 
several years. Was very skeptical about the Gilt Edce, but 
the above shows the result of his givingit a trial. He sold 
during the season of '97, 33 diggers, every one of which 
gave entire satisfaction. 


See Offer for ieiatniiitine where territory has not been placed. 


sor sasaki" De Ve HALLOCK & SONS, Box 806 YORK, PA. 








is to some extent deceived and the de- 
ceiver is dishonest. Oleomargarine, if 
sold for what it really is, is far better | 
and more honest than such melted over 
butter. If J. C. F. L. really wishes | 
to make good butter let him! 
buy a few good butter cows and a little | 


| 
| 
i 


farm, and learn how to make good but- | five proven the 
superiority of 
our COMBINED 


ter. ‘Dairying for Profit o. the poo» 
man’s cow,”’ by Mrs. E. M. Jones, wil! 
be a great help to him inthis. It willbe 
sent from this office by mail for 25 
cents. | 





WHEN Ww riting to adv -ertisers please mention that 
you saw their advertisement in Michigan Farmer. 












pench orchards and guar- 
anteed free from Scale, 
° =~ Borers, Yellows, etc. Large 
- =~ stock of Pear, Plum 
Cherry, cduee and immense peg of Small 
Fruit plants. Headquarters for Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs, A quarter of a million of 
low down budded roses, 
32 Greenhouses filled with Roses, Palms, 
Araucarias, Ficus, Dracenas, Pandanus, etc. 
Will have immense stocks of best Holland Bulbs 
for fall. 45th year. 1000acres. Correspondence 
and personal inspection solici 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 7, Painesville, Ohio. 


































































































The New War Bonds 


will float. without the aid of a promoter. 
value and kept faith establish a market, as = 
have done, for Page fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


LIGHTNING WELL MACHY 


FHE. S™ ANDARD, 








UR LIF TSin4 
GASOL SE =MGINES (© 
WRITE FCP CIRCULAR TAA 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS “ a | 
AURORA. Li - CHICAGO= DALLAS, TEX, 


FENCE YOUR FARM 


‘fr a Good Fence C 


S LAM i 
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THE ADVANCE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


whichis sold direct he farmer,freight paid,we <p | 

0 be the best aioe ao for the money. Our plan of | 
dn saves the farmers the dealer’s profit # - brings 
the fence to a price that beats the hand fencemachine 
both for cheapness and quality of fence. A continuoug 
fence; all tie wires being interwoven—no loese endsy 
tle ht ea aa rh pom Jal diseow Send for our 
new d extra cia! scount te farmers, 
OCA NOH BERGE Ob 





Old St. Peoria, Lil, 








The twist oc what Jeon the Kitselman Fence fa- 
ous. With o 
can make 100 "iyles and 60 rods 
st Woven Wire 
THT Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig-tight 





OR 182 PER ROD 








Peach Trees ated acraiist siti: | 


THIS GLASS 
es on the bank of Lake | FEEDER 
two miles from any | FEEDS. 


BRIDGE 


, = STEEL FRAME 


B UC see Combined Grain and 


ae Fertilizer Grill 


led success 
The acids of theavera, 

fertilizer are very de. 
structive toall metalic 
substances exd cause 
corrosionand rust that 
soon eats out the feed- 
ing attachments. Class 

isimpervious to the ac. 
tion of moisture or 
acids of my a Kind, It 

as 
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a we tate! ay = 


: about it = our F eatalog 


porrosion, rus' ulars of our 
-and clogsing |S B Buckeye Riding 

re (3 = and Walking Cul. 

tivators, Buckeye 


lar machines. Seeders, and other 
_mMachines of merit. 


P. P. MAST & CO. sngimanaTaennnarists chi 
A NEW TREATISE ON MANURE 


which tells all about the best and most economical 
ways of making, mare my ry applying farm yard 
manure and he Ke wai 














preader Fe 


erry jan ig better 4 


si 
it all kinds of manure c 
ape done by hand. Was Sf 
18 years. The machine is greatly -— Sonn 
for 1898. we send the book FREE on application. 7 cay 
KEMP & CO. ee 
Box :45 - Syracuse, WN. Y.* 








SAVE MONEY.—DIRECT SALES TO FARMERS. 
cu have the bozefit of the Agonts’ Commission and the Middleman’s profi’. 
ANALYsIs, Pos. Acid. Ammonia. Actual Potash 








r cent. per cent. per cent. 
Pure Raw Bone Meal... 22 to 25 2: SOD. feces $22 oo per ton 
_ScientificCorn &Grain Fertilizer 9 to10 2 to3 2to3 16 00 sg 
Scientific Economy Fertilizer..... 9 to 10 234 to 34 4to5 20 00 . 
Scientific Tobacco Fertilizer........ 11 to 12 3 to4 4to5 2I 00 5 
Scientific Potato Fertilizer........... 9 to 10 3% to 444 6 to7 23 00 e 
Bone and Meat.............0...000000..0...... 13 to 15 Se a ee 18 00 i 





THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER CO., 
For samples and book, write P. O. Box 1017. Herr’s Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RABPBPBPARD:' 
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smal METALS THE FARQUHAR 














CAN BE KEPT FREE FROM RUST =“ 8 8 cry. PATENT VARIABLE 
+ TrRapE MARK. REEDER'’S | FE E D. 







AMERICAN COLD JAPAN, 


m Has been in use 20 years: Patrons NZ Ne ES Se 
are best people, Write, Medal and Highest Award at the World's Columbian Exposition, 


JOHN S. REEDER, Glenn Bidg., Sth 
and Race, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Beware imitations, Want Agents, T SETWORKSIN THE WORLD. Warranted the best made. 
Bee Mills, Machinery, and Standard Agricultural Imple- 
ments of Best Quality at lowest prices. Illustrated Catalogue. 


a FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 





Pressuro between 
burrs in grinding 
is Sg on chill- 


Large inside burr | 
revolves twice to 
sweep’s one. Ore 







roller  bear- = dinar 
|fngs. fonath LARGEST CAPACITY. 
uN eis Cleans ready 





w Y, 
How’: s Your so a 


Sold under an absolute Guarantee to do double the Spri 
Avoid mistakes and yecure the 


amount of work of_any other mill of same size or 
ae best var of the kind made. 


Dax rears Write for wae and prices. RR fF 2 
AIN M co. Carrollton, Mo» | Ooo kes ‘Old Style” 


| Itis made in a var- *“RON ROOFING. 
fet « of styles, is easily put on and is longliv 44 aad 
if dsome. Falling sparks can’t fire it, hail can reak 
ite and the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that cag been 


on 2% years are good yet. Send for catalogue and prices. 


“Sykes Iron aad Stee! Roofing Co. Niles, 0. and Chicago, Il. 
Farmer and Contractor. | -ire-wEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING 
and siding: (brick. rocked or corrugated) 


Long Barn Timbers, Barn Siding, Floor- 
ing, Ceiling, Siding, Lath & Shingles, | METAL CEILINGS and SIDE WALLS. 


Write for prices. (, §. BLISS & CO., Saginaw, Mich. | PENN METAL CEILING AND ROOFING CO., Ltd., Philadelphia. 












To sell direct to the 
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